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customers. You and your neighbors dictate the standards 
a Brand Name product must meet to consistently deliver the 
value and service you want. 


Bu Names are built on the satisfaction of millions of 


A respected Brand Name is a manufacturer’s most valuable 
asset and he spares no effort to protect it by constantly 
testing and bettering his product. 


A Brand Name is a maker’s reputation 


al? 


buyer satisfaction behind 


A Brand Name is the maker’s guarantee of satisfaction 
doubly endorsed by the dealer who sells it. 


For dependable quality and consistent satisfaction you will 
do better with the brands you know, get to know those you 
see advertised in this magazine. 


Next time you shop remember, to get the most for your 
money buy by Brand Name and be sure. 





CONFIDENCE 


BRAND 
NAMES 


SATISFACTION 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC., 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





‘Full of Gratitude’ 
Reports MARTHA YORKE MCGEEIN 
Executive Director 
Muscular Dystrophy Foundation of 
California 
Los Angeles, California 
To say that I am pleased and thrilled 
with All for John Michael [Tue Rotar- 
IAN for November] would be an under- 
statement, because that particular case, 
which we called Operation Chair Lift, 
had me bursting with pride in the noble 
co6peration we received from so many. 
It is the policy of the Foundation not 
to initiate any publicity covering the 
presentation of invalid equipment, but 
we do feel that there are occasions when 
the warmth and generosity of our 
friends merit special recognition. 
Certainly this was a worthy occasion 
and your recognition of it is all that 
could be desired. So again, as often, we 
are full of gratitude to Rotary Inter- 
national ... this time for publishing a 
story that should be told to inspire and 
encourage the personal kind of service 
which your fine organization represents, 
and is helping others to spread. 


Goldenberg Appeal ‘Noble’ 
Finds ApoLpH A. KRocH 
Honorary Rotarian 
Laguna Beach, California 
When I joined the Rotary Club of 
Chicago in 1933, I met Max Goldenberg, 
who personified to me the spirit and 
philosophy of Rotary. Today I came 
across his message, The Prayer Is for 
Peace, in THe Rotarian for November. 
In it Max speaks for the millions of 
courageous and yet frightened people 
who would pray for peace as the only 
olution in the turmoil and fierce en- 
tanglement of an aroused humanity. 
In 1937, when I first visited the Orient, 
I observed with apprehension the rum- 
war. War came 
seemingly feels 


blings of impending 


with a its fury. Max 


“Frankly, our office is puzzled over 
the very large number of ‘dependents’ 
you list on your income-tax form.” 
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similar forebodings threatening us all 
in an even harsher and more pernicious 
measure. His clarion call to Rotarians 
all over the world to work indefatigably 
for universal peace is a noble appeal 
worthy of our unremitting efforts, 


Adopt Goldenberg Peace Prayer 

Suggests A. S. THORWALDSON 

Banker 

Chicago, Illinois 

My attention has been called to Max 
Goldenberg’s The Prayer Is for Peace 
[THe Rorartan for November]. I am 
writing to compliment you on the pub- 
lication of Mr. Goldenberg’s thoughts as 
expressed in connection with Armistice 
day. I feel that the world could well 
adopt his prayer for peace. 


‘Timely and Wonderful Message’ 

Believes Saut A. Epton 

Attorney 

Chicago, Illinois 

By some strange coincidence this 
morning, November 11, at 11 o'clock, I 
opened THE Rotarian for November to 
an article entitled The Prayer Is for 
Peace, by Max Goldenberg. 

What a timely and wonderful mes- 
sage. You are to be congratulated for 
your selection of this forthright prayer. 
I am sure that this message expresses 
the true hope of all Americans. 


Max’s Thoughts Basic 

Thinks Louis L. Mann, Rotarian 

Rabbi 

Chicago, Illinois 

I want to compliment THe RoTARIAN 
for presenting The Prayer Is for Peace, 
by my good friend Max Goldenberg 
{THe Rorartan for November]. For 
years and years he has given his best 
thought to the idea of world peace. As 
a matter of fact, from time to time he 
has had a plan to stop humanity's great- 
est scourge—war 

While the problem is bigger than any 
one man and any one nation, it is men 
like our fellow Rotarian Max whose 
thoughts will someday make Rotarian 
fellowship and understanding basic in 
our civilization 


‘Best Answer Yet 
Thinks Grorce D 
Past Service 
Stamford, New York 
The first four paragraphs in Rotary 

Exalts the Man, by William C. Rastet- 

ter, Jr. [THe Rorarian for November], 

are quite reminiscent of the question 
posed in my piece on “individualism” in 

THe Rorartan for June, 1957 [Js Indi- 

vidualism Dying?). 

And I must compliment Rotarian 

Rastetter, who has come up with the 

best answer yet—at least for Rotarians 


TayLor, Rotarian 








TRAVEL QUIZ 


( FOR JANUARY ) 


Northernmost U. S. town is 

in Alaska—Which town? 
0) Fairbanks O Nome () Barrow 
Maybe the remote location of Barrow, 
Alaska, will prevent you from visiting this 
northernmost U. S. town, but should you 
go, you'll find The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks gladly accepted 
there. The same is true of these checks 
wherever you travel in the world, 


World's top producing 
emerald mines are in: 


0 Colombia C) Cuba (] Nevada 


More emeralds are mined in Colombia 


than in any other country and Colombian 
stones have a distinctive deep green color. 
Equally recognizable, The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks have 
each denomination ($10, $20, $50, $100) 
in a different color for easy identification. 


Largest U. S. county is in: 

(] Texas 0 California C) Alaska 
Alaska has “districts” and even Texas 
can’t compete with California’s San Ber- 
nardino County, the nation’s largest. ‘It 
covers 20,160 square miles. When you 
visit this section, carry The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. Only 
you can cash them; they’re available at 
your own bank. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 


For All Business and 


Vacation Travel 


MEMG@ER FEDERAL DEPOGIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Next Month 


“We'll outshine °49,” the 
year of Rotary’s last con- 
vention in New York City, 
predicts William S. Hedges, 
Chairman of the Host Club 
Executive Committee. 


Read what’s in store for 
those attending the 50th 
Annual Convention of Ro- 
tary International in New 
York City, June 7-11, 1959. 


Are you coming to New 
York? If you are, you'll 
welcome travel writer Peter 
J. Celliers’ tested three-day 
program for visitors that 
includes everything from 
the latest Broadway hit to 
a helicopter ride over the 
city at dusk. It’s a good ar- 
ticle to clip and save for 
the day when you do come 
to America’s most visited 
city. 


For 1959 Conventiongoers 
with an extra week to tour 
the U. S. East, Eleanor 
Early, author of several 
travel books, sugzests a list 
of side trips worth taking. 
The territory covered by 
the article stretches from 
the lake region in upper 
Maine south to the Poto- 
mac River. Don’t miss an 
expert's opinion. 


A pictorial titled Looking 
at Lincoln is accompanied 
by a story of the great 
American sculptor Daniel 
Chester French, who creat- 
ed the imposing statue at 
the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, D. C. 
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whose admitting classification provides 
the identification of their individual 
accomplishment and responsibility. 

My concern at the loss of the tradi- 
tions of thrift and persistence which 
characterized our forefathers is very 
real, though perhaps it is overexag- 
gerated. Anyhow, my compliments to 
“Bill” for having written this article 
and to the Editors for publishing it. 


A View on the Common Market 
From Puya MAHAI SAWAN 
Agricultural Produce Distributor 
President, Rotary Club 
Dhonburi, Thailand 
[Re: Europe’s New Giant: The Com- 

mon Market, by Louis Francois Du- 

chene, THE Rotarian for May, 1958.) 

If by creating the Common Market 
and the Free-Trade Area the countries 
concerned have in mind the favorable 
interchange of trade among themselves, 
and consequently creating impediments 
to trade for countries outside the Area, 
then the countries within and those 
outside will be rendered further and 
further apart. Eventually, instead of 
coming together to solve the world’s 
ills, they will certainly turn their backs 
on each other, leaving behind any 
thought of coéperation. In such circum- 
stances, what will be our world in the 
future? 

If the countries of Asia—especially 
those which produce mainly agricul- 
tural products in exchange for indus- 
trial goods from the Common Market 
countries—are fenced off, they will con- 
sequently suffer unnecessarily. 

Thailand, for example, is a compara- 
tively small country. It has marketed 
its export commodities in Europe to a 
large extent. If our goods are discrim- 
inated against—whether in price, in 
tariff, or in any other way—our market 
will be affected adversely. 

At present it is still too early for us 
to give actual statistics regarding the 
effect of the Common Market on Asian 
lands such as Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and others, all of 
which produce raw commercial com- 
modities similar to those of Thailand. 
My personal! opinion, however, is that 
it would be a good thing if countries in 
both the West and the East would come 
together to study ways to avoid over- 
production and undesirable competition 
and to program fair-trade practices be- 
tween industrial and agricultural coun- 
tries both in Common Market countries 
and in other parts of the world. 


‘Hit Nail on Head’ 

Finds CuHarLes M. ScuMuipt, Rotarian 

Hardware Retailer 

Farmingdale, Long Island, New York 

Lloyd Hollister certainly. hit the nail 
on the head in his article They're Your 
Fellows, They Want to Meet You [THE 
ROTARIAN for October]. I agree 100 per- 
cent. 

We have been pushing this thought 
in Rotary District 725 for some time. It 
seems so hard to realize that people of 
the high caliber of Rotarians often fail 
to see and use this wonderful oppor- 


tunity to further international under- 
standing. 

We have a wonderful tool in The 
Rotary Foundation and I hope that 
Rotary International will continue to 
promote its better use by promoting the 
“technique” of “Get to know them 
better; invite them into your homes.” 


A Hoop Recalls a Hoop 

For R. C. ALpen, Farmer 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Los Banos, California 

Seeing the photo of a hula-hoop con- 
test in Rotary Reporter in THe RoTARIAN 
for December caused me to get out once 
more one of the photos which were 
taken at a hula-hoop contest in our Club 
staged at a ladies’ day meeting. The Ro- 
tarian shown in the grass skirt [see 
photo] is Randall Fawcett, a dairy 


A hooper doing it. Result: a draw. 


rancher and cotton farmer. His oppo- 
nent was Gerald Hoyt, a cattle raiser. 
The result? Oh, a draw! 


Re: Travel and the Magazine 

From Hara_p L, DUCKWORTH 

Rotarian 

Stationery Retailer 

Liverpool, Australia 

As a non-Rotarian, I travelled exten- 
sively overseas. Now as a Rotarian, I 
am looking forward to travel! overseas 
again in 1959. Here is a list of articles 
I have selected at random from recent 
issues of THE RoTaRIAN which have 
given me information about other peo- 
ple and their ways of life which though 
I have visited their countries I have not 
assimilated: The U. S. Southwest—Vast 
Land, by Ruel McDaniel, 
February, 1958; Rotary Day in No 
Man’s Land, by Esson M. Gale, March, 
1958; India—New Ways for Old, Sep- 
tember, 1958; Fair Weather, September, 
1958; Sojourn in the Land of Smiles, 
Daniel J. and Eleanor Sorrells, October, 
1958 

I hope to visit many Rotary Clubs 
and with the aid of that Rotary fellow- 
ship which has been extended to me in 
the many Clubs I have already visited, 
| hope to return home a much better 
informed man and to be in a position 
to impart at [Continued on page 58] 
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THIS Rotary MontH 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


10,000TH CLUB! To the roster of Rotary Clubs encircling the earth add the 10,000th 
Club. It is in Mandvi, India, and its charter members number 25. For more about 
this milestone in Rotary's global expansion, see page 8. 


PRESIDENT. As his term neared the halfway mark, President Clifford A. Randall was 
completing a seven—week Rotary journey in Asia and Europe, his Asian itinerary in- 
cluding attendance at the Asia Regional Conference in Delhi, India, reported in 
photos and text on pages 8-17. January was to find the President back at his desk 
at the Central Office making preparations for the midyear meeting of the Board of 
Directors and for more visits to Rotary Clubs. . For a pictorial report of 
earlier Rotary visits of President Randall in Australia and New Zealand, see 

page 36. 


CONVENTION. Moving rapidly toward final stages are plans for Rotary's 50th Annual 
Convention in New York, N. Y., June 7-11. Opening night at Madison Square Garden 
is to feature musical entertainment produced by Arthur Knorr, long-time director of 
stage productions at New York's renowned Roxy Theater. The "House of Friendship," 
traditional site for renewing old friendships and making new ones at Rotary Con- 
ventions, is to be at the Hotel Astor, a short walk from Madison Square Garden. 

In next month's issue of this Magazine will be inserted hotel-reservation forms for 
requesting accommodations. Room assignments will be made on a "first come, first 
served" basis, so if New York figures in your plans for June, act early for your 
reservations. 


Evanston, Ill. 
Evanston, Ill. 


MEETINGS. January 23-24 


January 26-30 


Nominating Committee for President... 
Board of Directors 


NEW FELLOWS. Announced at presstime were Rotary Foundation Fellowship awards for 
1959-60. Winners are 124 outstanding young men and women graduate students in 34 
countries, bringing the total number of awards since 1947 to 1,194 and the total 
amount of the grants to more than 3 million dollars. Photos of the winners will 
appear in a future issue. 


FRESH WAYS . to approach two long-standing interests of Rotary Clubs——juvenile 
delinquency and the business-relations conference—are outlined in new editions of 
program papers on these subjects. No. 674, "Juvenile Delinquency—A Way to Discover 
Its Extent in Your Community,” suggests using questionnaires to obtain needed infor- 
mation, then proposes ways to act. No. 540, "Business Relations Conferences," con- 
tains suggestions ranging from the place and time for such a conference to the plan- 
ning of the program. Both outlines are available at the Central Office upon request. 
NEW COUNTRY. an overseas terri- 
tory of France. 


Add to Rotary's roster a new country: Madagascar, 
The new Rotary Club there is in Tananarive. 


BIRTHDAY. This month your Magazine observes its 48th birthday, an occasion that 
will be celebrated by Rotary Clubs in many parts of the world during "Rotary's Maga- 
zine Week," the dates being January 25-31. A "kit" of ideas for celebrating this 
anniversary has been sent to the Magazine Committee Chairman of your Club. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On December 2 there were 10,011 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
467,000 Rotarians in 111 countries and geographical regions of the world. New Clubs 
organized since July 1, 1958, totalled 133. 





First. The development of acquaint- Third. The application of the ideal 
ance as an opportunity for service; of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
Second. High ethical standards in sonal, business, and ity life; 








The Object of Rotary 


is to encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particular, to encourage and 
foster: 


business and professions, the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations, and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation as an oppor- 
tunity to serve society; 


Fourth. The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. 
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407% RETURN 
INVESTMENT 


with Coin 


SPEED 


The self service 
Commercial Laundry 


Operated 


You may not believe it— 
but it’s true! Housewives 
prefer these multi machine, 
coin operated laundries — 
because a week's washing 
can be done at one time, 
and save up to 50% on 
their laundry bill. New Speed Queen 
specially designed washer with short 20 
minute complete cycle — nearly doubles 
coin store income in comparison to other 
manufacturers’ washers. 
Speed Wash installations are open 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Ie is America’s fastest growing business 
with single installations rapidly expand- 
ing into chain operations encompassing 
eotire cities and territories. 
20 Washers, 6 to 10 drying tumblers 
equipped with coin meters are required 
for a typical Speed Wash installation. 
An investment of from $11,000.00 to 
$14,000.00. Business then runs itself. No 
attendants required. Maintenance, coin 
collection, janitorial services can all be 
handled by contract services. 
As a professional man or a successful 
businessman, Speed Wash offers the op- 
portunity to add 4 to 8 thousand dollars 
to your income yearly with little or no 
supervision. No expert training, no spec- 
ial knowledge necessary. You continue 
your occupation without interference. 
Speed Wash stores now in operation are 
returning 40% to 60% annually on in- 
vestments. An unprecedented business 
opportunity for growth and income. We 
supply store planning. A financing plan 
is available to get you started. For com 
plete information, cal! or write 


SPEED QUEEN 
A Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company, 
Commercial Dept. n 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 


WASH 


THIS ISSUE salutes Asia, vastest of the 
continents, home of more than half the 
earth’s people, cradle of civilizations, 
giver of religions, and, since 1919, an 
enthusiast for Rotary Clubs. As the 
map on pages 6 and 7 shows, there are 
now than 620 between the Suez 
Mariana Islands out in 


more 
Canal and the 
the Pacific. 


A SPECIAL reason for focusing on Asia 
is that on the four days of November 
21, 22, 23, and 24, Rotary International 
Asia Regional Conference in 
the great Asian capital city of Delhi. 
You will find a pictorial report on it 
the front of this issue. We thank- 
acknowledge great help in the 
the report. For 
thanks to Delhi 
a 29-year-old German-born 


held an 


near 
fully 
preparation of 
ings we say 
Horst Gehrt, 

painter, 
Delhi, 
in India. 


draw- 
artist 
who, resident four years in 
finds great stimulus for his work 
He is off now to Southern vil- 
paints the 
Delhi 
reporter- 


where he lives and 
And _ special 
Rotarian P. N. Sharma, a 
of great skill 
probably seen as much or more of 
to the 


on the 


lages 

people. thanks to 
has 
Asia 
India than anyone else 


photographer who 
north of 
subcontinent. “P.N.” broke out 
his Rolleiflex and did some very helpful 
the National 
at the Handloom parade of fabrics, and, 


shooting at Stadium and 


though he wants no credit line, you can 


identify his prints by their quality. 
QUITE a few Westerners were 


at the Delhi Conference 


present 
all such meet- 
ings being open to all Rotarians even 
If you 
and log 


staged for a 
into their 
might find 


though region. 


could look diaries 
books, 


these: 


you such notes as 


OLD DELHI is a swirling bazaar in the 
ancient ruins. New Delhi is 
laid out with tree-lined 
boulevards, a colonnaded shopping 
built in a perfect circle, 


shadow of 
one great park, 
center oider 
Government buildings of great charm 
and dignity and new ones of utilitarian 
but still interesting line. ...And on the 
Janpath, a lovely boulevard, two blocks 
of tiny stores set on a parking strip. 
“Refugees Pakistan dating 


back to partition ten years ago and al- 


from way 


lowed to ply their trade here.”. . .The long 
closed-collar coat worn always by some 
men and only on formal occasions by 
others is called the shirwani,... 
hot? Yes, but probably not as 
hot as those of Mexico. And, by the 


way, a Mexican unable to face life with- 


Indian 


foods 


out his tortillas would fare quite well 
in India. Chiparti is a first cousin to 
his flat pancake except that it is made 
with wheat flour and is limp. Folded 
and torn, it is an effective scoop for 
peppery sauce on salan and other 
foods. Did you make the trip to 
Agra? When you report that you did, 
that the Taj so moved you that you 
bought the wilted jasmine flower prof- 
fered by a guard and laid it on cher- 
ished Mumtaz’ tomb down there in the 
dark vault more 
with 
you are “in” 


red 


home 
than 
in India and al! 
you were doing was honestly reporting 


and went 


in love your .wife ever, 


well, sir, 


your personal experience. 


ONE ISSUE, one whole issue, would be 
insufficient to Ro- 
Asia Regional Only 
ten pages of this one are available for 
the 


ever, 


report adequately 


tary’s Conference. 


purpose. There is a chance, how- 
that in future 


able to spread wider some of the great 


issues we will be 


thoughts voiced before the Conference. 


Ths Conte 


REPORT on DELHI 


TOYNBEE 
- BOMULO 


ur 
Cover 


AENOLL 
A CARLOS 


ASIA 


THE GIANT and ferocious Chinthe on 
the cover of this Asian issue guards 
the resplendent entrance to the grounds 
Mandalay, Union of 
former capital of independent 
great Buddhist religious center 
1856 by King 
prophecy said to 


of a pagoda in 
Burma, 
Burma, 
founded in Mindon to 
fulfill a 
made 2,400 years ago by Buddha himself. 
The shrine is one of many on the sacred 
of Mandalay Hill. The lion-like 
similar to many guarding large 
Buddhist pagodas in Southeast Asia, 
was photographed by U. S. citizen 
Stella F. Dorsey, then tour manager for 
Tom Indian 


have been 


mount 
statue, 


[Two Arrows, American 
sent overseas under the auspices of the 
National Theater and Acad- 
the U. S. State Department. 


—THE EpbITors 


American 


emy and 
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Avam OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Lauded for the “Olympian sweep of 
his glance across the centuries,” ARNOLD 
J. Toynsee, British historian, lecturer, 
and professor, ranks high in the world 
of letters. His A Study of History, pub- 
lished in ten volumes, has been called 
“the most significant contribution of 
any historian in the 20th Century.” He 
taught Greek history and 
literature in the ’20s at 
the University of Lon- 
don, and for three de- 
cades was director of 
studies at the Royal In- 
stitute of International 
Affairs. He is a graduat 
of Oxford University and 
holds honorary degrees from several 
British and U.S.A. schools. ... Ropert G. 
CocuHRANE, a China-born British medical 
doctor, is technical medical advisor to 
the American Leprosy Missions. He be- 
gan his leprosy work in India in 1924, 
has directed many leprosy campaigns. 

A reporter for the New 
York (N. Y.) Post, InwIN 
Ross writes article series 
on varied subjects. His 
free-lance work has ap- 
peared in many U. S&S. 
journals. ... Nem Wry- 
RICK, JR., is a minister in 
Miami, Fla. 

Rogert Borsa, creator of the two-color 
pictorial map Rotary in Asia, is pictured 
below with his wife, Conniz, in Hakone, 
Japan, while on their “dream trip” in 
Asia. In a corner of the map you'll see 
Artist Borsa’s own Government-regis- 
tered Japanese seal. He lives in Chicago. 


Cochrane 


Ross 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 the year in the U.S.A., Can- 
ada, and other countries to which minimum postal rate 
applies; $2.50 elsewhere; single copies, 25 cents; REVISTA 
ROTARIA (Spanish edition) $2.75 annually; single copies, 
25 cents. As its official ication, this ne 
authoritative notices and articles on Rotary 
Otherwise no responsibility is assumed for st 
authors. wy A ye - fictionized 
the names actua t 
regarded as a colaciaanee, No responsibility 
for return of unsolicited og nang ts add 
ROTARIAN is registered in the Un! 

Contents copyrighted 1958, by Rotary International. 
tered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Evanston, 
illinois. Additional entry at Chicago, Iilinois. 
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iets are 5,500 miles, as the jet 
flies, between the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles and Tokyo Bay. Between is the 
world’s hugest continent, and over half 
the earth’s population. And here in Asia 
and Asian isles are 25,000 Rotarians— 
members of more than 620 Clubs in 26 
lands. 

Since 1919, when Asia’s first Rotary 
Club was founded in Manila, The Philip- 
pines, Rotary has shown almost steady 
growth. In 1933 there were 55 Clubs 
and 2,800 members in 14 lands; in 1939, 
150 Clubs and 6,100 members in 18 lands. 
By the end of World War II the figures 
had dropped to 75 Clubs with 3,400 mem- 
bers in eight lands, and in the next few 
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years the last of the 25 Clubs that had existed on the 
Chinese mainland died. But since 1945 Rotary in 
Asia has grown as never before. In Japan alone, on 
September 30, 1958, there were 269 Rotary Clubs; 
in India, 198. More have been added since. 

Data on each Rotary country are listed on the 
map: the date of Rotary’s entry; and the number 
of Clubs (C) and members (M) on September 30. 

In awakening Asia, Rotary is a symbol of en- 
lightenment, of warm helpfulness, of friendship be- 
tween peoples of many races, nations, and faiths. 
Its Districts often include parts of several countries, 
and its influence shines on blood banks in India, 
refugee camps in Vietnam, playgrounds in North 
Borneo and The Philippines, destitute villages in 
Burma, blind children in Pakistan, on countless 
other places and persons. 


Map by Robert Borja 
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A report on Rotary’s 1958 Asia Regional Conference, 


which brought 3,140 people from 21 countries together 


and made an impact far greater than the record figure implies. 


DELHI, Inp1A, NOVEMBER 24, 1958 


* WAS, in a word, magnificent. 

It was three times as large as the planners expected .. . and about three times as 
meaningful. Yes, the 1958 Asia Regional Conference of Rotary International, which 
ended at noon today here in the beautiful capital of this largest democracy on earth, 
will stand forever in the record book as one of the most enthusiastic and most impor- 
tant meetings Rotary ever sponsored. That is large language. Let us look at it. The 
Conference: 


aa A (8 Py , 1. Brought together 3,140 men, women, and children from 21 countries.* The origi- 


nal budget had been for 800. For many if not most the trip meant a struggle with per 


a sonal budgets, currency limitations, border regulations, and overwhelming geography 
Kutab Minar 2. Elicited the interest and personal participation of India’s heavily burdened 


Prime Minister Nehru, for whose continued good health most of the world prays. 
3. Came to grips as firmly as a forum of this sort could with the colossal problems 
of feeding 


and governing a world two-thirds of which is said to be hungry and much 
of which is politically indifferent. 

4. Proved, according to many men of 
India who should know, the largest 
nonpolitical, nonreligious gathering of 
Indians ever held. (There were 2,962 of 
them registered: 2,107 Rotarians, 145 
male guests over 16 years; 490 ladies; 
220 children. ) 

Deelee door-ast. “Delhi is distant.” 
So goes an Indian saying of Persian 
origin. What it means is obvious. Could 
a man leave his village, which custom 
discouraged him from doing, and could 
he actually make his tortuous way 
through the numberless villages on the 
road to Delhi and finally reach the 
capital, Delhi would still be distant. On 
the throne would be Mogul rulers. 

But the [Continued on page 16] 
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*Argentina, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, 
Canada, Ceylon, China, France, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Japan, Federation 
of Malaya, Pakistan, Peru, The Philippines, 
Sarawak, United Kingdom, United States of 
America. Number of Rotarians, 2,222; number of 
ladies, 540; number of male guests, 151; number 
of children below 16 years, 227. 


A great cheer for Rotary—on reaching the 
10,000th Club mark. In the opening plenary ses- 
sion of the Conference President Clifford Ran- 
dall announced that with the admission of the 
Rotary Club of Mandvi, India, Rotary now had } 
that fine round number of Clubs. Happy con- ; 
ferees celebrating the event with a floral piece 
and wide smiles include (center) Harsukhbhai 
Sanghvi, Governor of District 305, which 
includes Mandvi; President Randall and his 
wife, Renate; and Nitish C. Laharry, the 
Conference Chairman, of Calcutta, India. 
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Engulfed by Rotarians on all 
sides, India’s Prime Minister, 
Pandit Nehru (right), huddles 
with Rotary’s leader, Clifford 
Randall, and others at Talkatora. 














Together at Talkatora... 


On Saturday afternoon Conference-goers went out to i'alkatora Gardens on 
the outskirts of New Delhi, There, on a five-acre lawn walled in with striped 
cotton, they sipped tea, nibbled sweets, and met and talked with Rotary’s 
current First Family—the Randalls of the U.S.A. Just as the sun began to 
fade a loud-speaker voice bade everyone remain: word had just come that 
a distinguished guest would soon arrive. Minutes later in came Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India since its birth in 1947, Scorning 
police escort as is his wont, he strode directly into the crowd and was in- 
stantly engulfed by an exulting mass of Rotary humanity from 21 countries. 
Ultimately he reached President Randall in the center of the field. There, 
with a ring of Rotarians holding back their fellows, Mr. Nehru, President 
“Cliff” and Renate, their daughter Judy, and others had a brief chat... . It 
was a proud moment; it was a high honor to Rotarians of the world, 

















A festive board spread with sweets refreshes Con- 
ference-geers gathered in the Talkatora Gardens. 


Viss Judy Randall, Prime Minister Nehru, and 
President Clifford Randall, surrounded in the 
dusk: by at least 2,000 persons, talk at Talkatora. 
Vote chain of restraining hands in background. 
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Unity in Delhi - continued 











“Welcome, Cliff! We got you here at last.” So says the wink 
in the eye of Gobindaram Hassaram and the joyous counte- 
nance of V.S. Ahuja. Out to meet the President at the airport, 
they are Delhi Rotarians, the latier President of his Club. 


Some quiet good fellowship—for some Rotary 
Foundation Fellows. Miss Otima Mukerji, of 
Allahabad, India, a Fellow in 1954-55, and cur- 
rent Fellow John Whitworth, of Mississippi, 
now studying law in Delhi, were panel speakers. 
H. K. Mitra (left), of Jamshedpur, moderated. 


Sarabjit Singh, Secretary of the Rotary The Conference program book is fine in- Wifely congratulations from Elvie Stewart 
Club of Dethi, appreciatively hugs hard deed, agree Past Governor R. Bhandari to “Doug” of Sydney, Australia, on his talk 
working Romesh Jindal, youngest member. and daughter Kalika, of Hyderabad, India. —Edwin Negus, of West Perth, joining in. 


Photo: Kuteer 


Girls from far apart—together. Juanita “Ah-cha. Yes. Yes.” Past Governor Gurugo- Bill Kishpaugh, of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
Rue, of Lima, Peru, niece of Rotarian, and binda Basu, of Calcutta, India, and Host shares a moment with Mrs. N. S. Sen, of 
Sheela Sundra, daughter of Delhi Rotarian. Club Co-Chairman I. K. Gujral, of Delhi. Bombay, and Mrs, C. K. Daphtary, Delhi. 

















umayun’s Tomb 


it was, first of all, people 


IT was people coming from the whole width of Asia 
—from Tel Aviv to Tokyo—that made the Confer- 
ence . . . and people coming from lands half the 
world away. It was people coming with no axes to 
grind, people coming to see each other and India, to 
talk about each other and Asia, to dig into common 
problems in a worried world, to try to understand. 


From Iran and its two-year-old Club in Teheran came this quartette, 
pausing to plan their day after completion of a Conference session, 


Where hundreds of thousands jammed the flats of Dethi’s Jumna 
River when India’s beloved “Bapu,” Mahatma Gandhi, was cre- 
mated, the nation has erected this plain, always flower-decorated 
samadh, On it, honoring the memory of the gentle leader, Ro- 
tary’s President and his wife and daughter place a large wreath. 


From far Pacific Asia: Ben Ayesa, of Manila; Mrs. 
R. N. Kaul, of Kowloon, Hong Kong; Manila Rotary 
Club President J. B. Preysler; and Rotarian Kaul. 





It’s movie morning for the 227 children at the Conference 
and here some of them give out the sweetest smiles in Asia. 
Dethi Rotarian H. N. Kashyap, in charge of youth activities, 
is taking his responsibility quite seriously at the moment. 
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Jamma Musjid Mosque 


Next, came meetings—of ideas... President Clifford 4. Randall addresses the 


Conference at its first plenary session. The 
‘ de i scene was the National Stadium, a sports arena 
Hinpus, Moslems, Sikhs, Parsees, Christians, Jews, Buddhists... seating 20,000, a section of it antained ell, ro 


conservatives, liberals, colonialists, nationalists ... serene men and other section held an ice show from the U.S.A. 
anxious men... all met here in Delhi as Rotary friends able to bridge 

world schisms in amicable discussion. And in speeches searching and 

simple and excellent they found fresh hope for tomorrow and practical 

ways they can do something about assuring a healthier, fuller life for 

their peoples. 
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G. L. Mehta—former Indian Ambassador Swami Ranganathananda, secretary of the Kiyoshi Togasaki, Japan Times head and 
to the U.S.A. and chairman of many firms: Ramakrishna Mission in New Dethi, noted Rotarian: “You may ask, ‘How is it that 
“It is incumbent on those who believe in leader in charitable efforts. His theme: a man from Japan has come to us to speak 
democratic values to capture the minds of through all their philosophies men seek of peace?’ . . . So disastrous was our de- 
millions through constructive ideals and tranquillity and can find it in service; feat and so complete has been our change that 
positive programs of social advancement.” true service never demeans the recipient. Asia need never again fear my country.” 


' 


‘ 


Nitish (“Ned”) Laharry, Douglas Stewart, Sydney, Yussuff Chinoy, from George R. Means, the Joaquin B. (“Jack”) 
of Calcutta, India — Australia, RI Program Karachi, Pakistan, Past General Secretary of Preysler, the President 

hairman of the RI Planning Committee District Governor — Rotary International of the Rotary Club of 
Conference Committee member — discoursing on speaking on the avenue —views the growth and Manila — responds to 
— opens the meeting. Vocational Service. of Community Service. world scope of Rotary. the official welcomes, 
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Having warmly welcomed delegates “to the 
capital of the Indian Republic,” Delhi's 
Mayor, Mrs, Aruna Asaf Ali, steps down to 
a front-row seat beside a little girl and 
Gerald C. Keeler, RI Conference Manager. 





New Delhi’s Vigyan Bhavan—House of 

Science. All week long, after the open- 

ing session, it served as the Conference 

Hall. A splendid costly new structure, it A view of the Conference in session 

contains a 1,200-seat auditorium and many : . ; vn nape 
: in Vigvan Bhavan ...and a “closeup 

meeting rooms suited for committees. (right). They're hearing translation 


Sunday is “international afternoon” with these five men from four lands making up 
a roundtable on Rotary’s place in world affairs. They are: Wolf Cegla, of Israel; 
Ram K. Bhandari, of India; Moderator Gurugobinda Basu, of India; Abdur R. Kohari, 
of Pakistan; Subodh Chatterjie, of Burma. People from 21 lands came to New Delhi. 


Parliament House 
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Red Fort 


And, betimes, a glimpse of Indian 
ways and wonders... 


Deu itself is entertainment and education enough with its mosques, tombs, 
forts, temples, bazaars, lovely boulevards, and glorious governmental buildings 
old and new. But against this background Delhi Rotarians set before Con- 
ference-goers a rare feast of parades of their country’s fabrics on pretty young 
ladies, and great dancers and drummers, 


“India—1958”" is on in New Delhi, it being 
an impressive exhibit of wares and culture. 


In the home of Krishna Prasada, former director of Indian com- 
munications and Co-Chairman of the Host Club Committee, 
“George” Togasaki of Japan samples Indian food. With him: 
Mrs. V. S. Ahuja, Past Director B. T, Thakur, Mrs. Indar Gujral. 


Bharata Natyam 
Krishna Prasada shows 


the President a tiger 
which he modestly says 


“fell dead when I shot.” 








The tabla, pung, and other 
drums of India sound for Con- 
ferees in a memorable evening 
of “classical dances and music 
of India.” First ta dance was 
Yamina Krishnamurti, who is 
here doing the Bharata Natyam, 


“A tear in marble.” Nearly all non-Asian Conference-goers—and many Asians 
too—travelled 120 miles south to Agra to see the “Taj.” To a man, to a 
woman, they returned saying that Shah Jahan’s memorial to his beloved Mumtaz-i- 
Vahall is one thing on this earth that lives up to—-nay, exceeds— its billing. 


Kathakali 


The fabrics of India—as diaphanous as cellophane, cashmir and softer, embroidered with gold, colors beyond count. On Friday eve- 
ning the All-India Handloom Fabrics Marketing Society paraded these wondrous weavings for Conference-goers in the Vigyan Bhavan. 

















Unity in Dethi- continued 


saying and the facts have changed. “Delhi is near” 

at least in feeling to every Indian. His own airways 

can get him from the outermost fringes to his capital 

in hours. His railroads can move him and his bed- 

roll from the tropical tip to the frozen top. And 

when at last he does reach Delhi, he finds men with 

names like Nehru and Rajendra Prasad in the high- 

est seats in that vast and lovely collection of govern- 

mental buildings, all pink and tan, on the Rajpath 

—an English 

legacy in 

which archi- 

tects essayed 

aX to give Anglo- 

MS yy a“ ll} Grecian archi- 

fad LQ» MN fel | tecture Indian 

' , touches and 

succeeded to 

the degree 

that the whole 

layout is prob- 

Jan Pat ably as grand, 

impressive, 

and inspiring as any capital in any part of the 
world. 

For all its spiritual nearness, Delhi proved days 
and days away for the busload of exuberant people 
from Srinigar in disputed Kashmir and for the Ro- 
tary Club of Gaya 550 miles to the east, 31 of whose 
33 members came by train and couldn’t begin to 
count up the number of villages they had passed 
through. Fifty? One hundred? What is a village? 
(India has 558,000 of them as Mr. Mulhopadhyay 
counts them elsewhere in this issue.) And Ferozepur 
with 25 members turned up 100 percent. The 
Stewarts of Australia and the Abeys of the U.S.A. 
and the Aarons of Israel and many others came 
much farther, to be sure, but even so their journey 
may have been easier. 

In any case, the crowd from 21 countries began 
to pour into New Delhi on Thursday November 20 
and by Friday morning perspiring host Club regis- 
tration men, manning the counters in New Delhi’s 
fine new Vigyan Bhavan or Hall of Science, the Con- 
ference headquarters, had run out of Conference 
badges and tickets and explanations. Advance regis- 
trations up to the night before had told them 2,600 
would come. Here were 3,140! Printers worked 
overtime and by Friday afternoon when the first 
plenary session came to order in the National Sta- 
dium everyone was badged, ticketed, lodged, and 
happy. Leaders of Delhi and India were happy to 
have them and said so. In a little note read out at 
the first session, Mr. Nehru sent his “good wishes” 
and acknowledged the ‘good work” of Indian Rotary 
Clubs. 

“Your decision to hold the first conference of its 
kind in Asia and to meet in one of its ancient and 
historic cities is, indeed, significant,” said Mrs. 
Aruna Asaf Ali, Mayor of Delhi, in a brief speech 
of welcome. “It confirms the emergence of Asia from 
bondage into freedom, and recognizes the fact that 
an understanding of the Asian environment is essen- 
tial for a fuller comprehension of current problems, 
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I am proud that you chose Delhi for your meeting 
place.” 

Current problems? One man who has seen a world 
full of them firsthand in the last five months is the 
53-year-old Milwaukee, U.S.A., lawyer who is Ro- 
tary’s international President. He knows as well as 
any man that one Asian democracy after another 
from the Mediterranean to the Pacific has “gone to 
the generals” in recent months. The complimentary 
newspapers shoved under his door in the elegant 
new Ashoka Hotel in New Delhi reported daily on 
the progress of new martial-law administration in 
neighboring Pakistan—this reluctantly imposed by 
an esteemed general who promises restoration of 
democratic rights and processes as soon as condi- 
tions permit. 

It was against such a background that the Presi- 
dent in his opening address asked if he might take 
a few moments on some of the issues of the day. 
Touching upon the ‘conflict between individualism 
and collectivism, the contemporary effort “to legis- 
late the spirit of brotherly love,” and the question 
of nuclear testing, “Cliff’’ Randall urged special at- 
tention to still another issue. “It is the increasing 
trend toward nationalism. 

Peoples and countries have been 

throwing off the yoke of various 

forms of domination . . . and then 

seeking gratification of freedom in 

a world community by fierce and 

sometimes blind dedication to na- 

tionalistic thinking. . . . I need only 

mention the thorny subject of con- 

ditions in Africa or in the Middle 

East, or, to be sure, here in Asia, to 

bring to mind examples. ... It is 

an accepted principle of our Rotary 

program that every Rotarian should 

be a loyal and serving citizen of his own country, 
but that he will look beyond national patriotism and 
consider himself as sharing responsibility for the 
advancement of international understanding, good- 
will, and peace. Friendly thinking should lead us 
all on the path of friendly conciliation.” 

Perhaps none of his listeners understood better 


Just after adjournment of the Conference the President of the 
Republic of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, gives the President of 
Rotary International an interview and proves familiar with the 
“Rotary story.” With them is Conference Chairman N. C. Laharry. 
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what he was saying than the many men present 
from Rotary Districts 305, 310, and 325. These are 
international Districts embracing Indian and Pakis- 
tani Clubs which meet in Conferences and As- 
semblies in all the numbers which the tangle of 
border regulations will permit. Indian, Pakistani— 
each is a stanch patriot, but each will tell you, “They 
are my blood brothers over there. Why should we 
not live in peace?” 

Do you remember a man named G. L. Mehta? In 
1952-58 he was India’s Ambassador to the United 
States of America. Well, on Saturday morning of 
Conference week Mr. Mehta, who heads ship- 
yard and industrial credit corporations in India, 
delivered an address which Conference-goers ranked 
right beside their President’s and which the Presi- 
dent ranked far above it. Combining his deep under- 
standing of East and West and sprinkling his talk 
with cogent humor, he held his audience on seat 
edge as he made the point that democracy can take 
many forms, that it must adapt to the conditions of 
the country, that in India it operates under a writ- 
ten constitution through state and national legisla- 
tures and under the eye of a supreme court, that 
the economy of the nation is democratic in concep- 
tion and execution but “mixed.” “Democracy,” he 
underscored, “has to generate a social purpose and 
elicit the creative energies of the people for con- 
tinuous betterment and for promoting social justice 
and maintaining the freedom and dignity of the in- 
dividual.” 

But this is a picture story designed as such on 
the theory that every Rotarian everywhere can read 
a picture but not all can read the language of their 
official publication. Thus, at least this month, there 
isn’t space to tell you of the resounding applause 
Kiyoshi Togasaki of Japan drew when he took his 
listeners into the soul of his 87 million countrymen 

how Rotary’s General Secretary, George R. 
Means, drew laughter when he explained that if you 
were to set out to visit every Rotary Club on earth 
at the rate of one a day “it would take you 27 years 
and 153 days ... and then you could start to visit 
those that had come into the organization during 
the 27 years and 153 days that you had been visit- 
ing.”’ 

The great swapping of ideas in small Community 
Service assemblies inspired by Yussuff Chinoy’s talk 
on the subject—he a Past Governor and leading en- 
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It may have been an exciting evening for his parents, 
Rotarian and Mrs. K. A. A. Kahn, of Rawalpindi, Pakis- 
tan, but Khusru Amir has had enough. Sleep cometh... 
Past Governor Rajnath Kunzru, Agra, is sympathetic. 


terpriser of Karachi. The challenge printer 
Doug Stewart of Sydney held up—to greater efforts 
in the improvement of business conditions. ... The 
gentle flowing voice of Swami Ranganathananda 
urging Rotarians to the highest levels of service... . 
The resolutions urging Rotarians to give the plans 
of their Governments for community improvement 
the highest priority; and the one urging the Board 
of RI to urge all Rotary Clubs to discuss the vital 
problem of testing and developing nuclear energy. 

. All these must be passed lightly as must mention 
of the delicious weather New Delhi served up— 
gorgeous red and purple dawns over misty flats 
dominated by ancient mosques and fortresses... . 
Brilliant warm days, the sun setting swiftly twixt 
17:00 and 17:15. . The hard-working Rotarians 
of Delhi—142 of them. How proud they should feel 
this afternoon! 

Now to East Court Post Office ... for the huge 
and hungry press on Diversey Avenue in Chicago 
awaits. We leave you with the words with which 
your President closed the meeting a few hours ago: 
“This has been the spirit of our meeting—together- 
ness. Let us go forward here in Asia with faith, 
courage, and confidence in the strength of our ideal 
and the worthiness of our purpose.” 


—Karl K. Krueger 
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The Battle AE (Anehor 


A TRAVELLER to Cambodia 
from Mexico will not be much im- 
pressed, at first sight, by the forest 
that enfolds the massive ruins at 
Angkor. Like Palenque and the 
other Maya sites in Southwestern 
Mexico and Guatemala, Angkor is 
a forest-girt assemblage of public 
buildings. There is an unmistak- 
able affinity between these two 
groups of deserted monuments in 
the Tropics, though they are 
sundered from one another geo- 
graphically by the breadth of the 
Pacific Ocean, and there is no evi- 
dence of any historical connection 
between them. But the encircling 
forests do not look very like one 
another on first view. The forest 
on the mountains overhanging 
Mexican Palenque feels like a sin- 
ister hothouse cathedral. As soon 
as you step inside the outermost 
row of tree trunks, the sky is 
blotted out by the matted roof. 
On this roof’s invisible sunny up- 


per surface, monkeys groan and 
roar like lions and tigers, but you 
never see them, and not one ray 
of sunlight 


pierces its Way 
through; instead of descending 
shafts of light there are down- 
ward-dangling creepers that 
threaten to seize the human in 
truder in a snakelike grip. The 
air is still and stifling, and one 
gasps for breath. Compared to 
this Mexican nightmare, the Cam 
bodian woods seem innocent. This 


Care and skill were lavished on this 
delicately chiselled stone statue 
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is no primeval forest; trees here 
are mere second growth, and they 
confess themselves to be parvenus 
by the openness of their array. At 
Angkor you can see right through 
the treetops to the sky; and the 
carpet of brown Autumn leaves 
underfoot in cool December gives 
the North European an illusory 
sense of being at home again, so 
long as one of the rare palm trees 
does not happen to be in sight. In 
Mexico you can almost see the 
creepers in the act of crawling 
over the road and smothering the 
masonry. At Angkor the principal 
monuments appear to be holding 
their own with ease. 

But this first impression at Ang- 
kor is an illusion, created by the 
magic touch of the modern archae- 
ologist who has recently come to 
the rescue of these works of me- 
dieval man. The archaeologist 
has performed a miracle that, in 
his technical jargon, he calls ‘“‘ana- 
stylosis.” This is a Greek word 
meaning “reérection,” and a se- 
ries of devoted archaeologists 
have in fact reérected.the Cambo- 
dian monuments. stone by stone. 
It is as fine an art as the fitting 
together of the bits of a jigsaw 
puzzle. Juxtaposed photographs 
of the same monument, before 
and after this labor of love has 
been wrought on it, make one rub 
one’s eyes. Can these really be 
two pictures of the same object? 
One's amazement gives one a hint 
that the realities must be different 
from the appearances. Let us 
visit one of the temples at Angkor 
to which the art of ‘“anastylosis” 
has not yet been applied. What 
do we find? We find a savage 
battle in full swing. 

Look at that gigantic tree which 
has leapt, like a panther, onto 
this unhappy building’s back and 
is tearing its victim to pieces with 
its cruel claws. That tree is a 
veritable carnivore in slow mo- 
tion. Keep it continuously ex- 
posed to the lens of a film camera 
for 100 years, and then speed up 
the apparatus till you can display 


a century’s action in one minute. 
You will see this panther-tree 
leaping swiftly and savagely to its 
kill. And now look at this outer 
gateway of a temple enclosure. A 
seedling has planted itself on the 
crown of the gatehouse roof and 
has swollen into a boa constrictor 
with as many bodies as a Hindu 
god has arms and legs. Here come 
half a dozen roots pouring verti- 
cally, straight into the ground, 
where there was once a passage- 
way for oxcarts and elephants. 
Other roots have writhed round 
the walls and are crushing them 
into a shapeless mass of rubble. 
Others are pouring right through 
the walls, forcing their way be- 
tween the once closely fitted 
stones. Others have wrenched 
single stones out of their place and 
are holding them in their coils 
like prey that they are waiting to 
devour. It is a terrible spectacle; 
the struggle is so savage, and the 
wild-beast trees are so manifestly 
getting the better of these stones 
that have been humanized in their 
passage through the mason’s and 
the sculptor’s hands. The course 
of the battle testifies to the power 
of Nature; but this testifies, in 
turn, to the power of man; for the 
present battle is Nature’s counter- 
offensive; she is avenging a defeat 
that was once inflicted on her by 
her human adversary. 

Now that the latent savagery of 
the seemingly innocent Cambo- 
dian forest has been unmasked, it 
is plain that the Khmer civiliza- 
tion’s achievement in Southeast 
Asia was as great as the Maya 
civilization’s in Middle America. 
The makers of these mighty build- 
ings had to be fed from a surplus 
of agricultural production; and 
the fields and building sites had 
first to be cleared, and then to be 
perpetually kept clear, of the ir- 
reconcilable jungle. As soon as 
man relaxed his efforts, the jungle 
reclaimed its own and _ buried 
man’s works in the oblivion from 
which they have been rescued by 
the archaeologists in our time. 
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ARNOLD J. TO 


Eminent British Historian 


In Cambodia, the jungle 


yields up a shattered monument 


to man’s genius—and madness. 


But why did man relax his 
grip? If he could drive the jungle 
back and open up these fields and 
plan and construct these magnifi- 
cent buildings, why did he not go 
on from strength to strength? The 
answer is given in the friezes that 
cover all four outer sides of the 
outermost quadrangle at Angkor 
Wat and at the Bayon (the center 
point of the quadrilateral city of 
Angkor Thom). These lovely bas- 
reliefs depict a few scenes of 
everyday life and a few more of 
religious ceremonial and political 
debate. But the dominant theme 
is war. From the two ends of the 
enormous wall, armies come 
marching in opposite directions. 
At the first stage everything is 
ill calm and orderly: files of in- 
fantry, trains of chariots, horse- 
men, and elephants. But when 
the opposing forces clash, the 
scene becomes wild and the war- 
riors’ faces grow distraught. And 
here are gangs of prisoners being 
clubbed by the king or, worse 
till, being tortured to death. Nails 
are being driven in all over their 
bodies and they are being cruci- 
fied. The king who ordered this 
tell-tale piece of sculpture, and the 
artist who executed it, evidently 
took the same _ simple-minded 
pleasure as their Assyrian coun- 
terparts, 2,000 years earlier, in im- 
mortalizing their own atrocities. 
The Khmer civilization, like so 
many other civilizations before 


t 


and after it, wrecked itself by in- / 


dulging in these mad _ crimes. 
Man’s sinfulness gave the preday 
tory trees their chance of taking 
¢ - 4 

their revenge on man’s gennas 
Re ted from From East to West, by; Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee, by permission of the frub- 
Oxford University Press, Loifion. 
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“Bayon,” center point of the city, is this foliage-crowned Buddha's head. 
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By Carlos P Romulo 


E ARE LIVING through a 
massive transformation of all in- 
ternational, intercontinental, in- 
terracial relationships throughout 
the world. This is the real revolu- 
tion of the 20th Century. 

A major aspect of this revolu- 
tion has been the termination of 
the rule of the Western white man 
over a large part of the globe 
where he has made _ himself 
master for the last 300 years. We 
have heard much in recent times 
of the reassertion of self-respect 
by the peoples of these countries 
who, for better or worse, have 
taken their fates into their own 
hands in so far as this 20th Cen- 
tury world allows any people to 
.do, This process which has been 
going on in Asia for several dec- 
ades is only now getting under 
way in Africa and we shall all be 
living with it for a long time to 
come, 

The sober truth is that the out- 
come of the power struggle be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union will depend on the 
evolution of the “new” countries 
of Asia and Africa. 

For the American people who 
are directly involved in these far- 
reaching changes, the problems of 
adjustment, of achieving new per- 
spectives, of coping with the enor- 
mous tasks involved, are great 
problems indeed. One does not 
easily dispose of the slave or 
colonial mentality. Getting rid of 
it can often involve lapses into 
the cheap alternatives of counter- 
brutality, revenge, and racism in 
reverse. We have been witnessing 
examples of this kind in recent 
times. 

But we must admit that the 
problem of the psychological ad- 
justment of the Western white 
man to the new situation is per- 
haps even greater. He was able 
for many generations to have his 
way in the world. Now he cannot 
have his way any longer. This can 
lead to stupid and desperate be- 
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havior. We have been seeing some 
examples of this, too, quite re- 
cently. 

Nothing is simple in this highly 
complex revolutionary epoch, but 
it is not too much of an over- 
simplification to say that the 
major problem of our time can be 
defined as a problem essentially 
for Americans. Apart from the 
fact they are engaged in a power 
struggle with Soviet Russia, they 
must face the problem of creating 
and setting up channels of produc- 
tive world development and trade 
on a basis of political and human 
relations rooted in mutual respect 
and equality of status, to help 
create the beginnings of a system 
which will open up to these newly 
emergent countries of the world a 
real chance for growth and de- 


velopment based on democratic 
institutions. 

This is a problem for Americans 
because it is the United States 
that stands primarily for the 
promise of an alternative to a new 
Dark Age of Communist total- 
itarianism. If the United States 
and its. people do not somehow be- 
gin to achieve world leadership 
in this direction—and accomplish 
it without yielding up everything 
to the insanity of a nuclear war— 
then the great historic oppor- 
tunity will pass and the shape 
of the future will be a different 
one for everybody. To be sure, 
we all have our responsibilities 
in this matter, but, as we have 
so painfully seen time and again, 
the destiny of the world is not yet 
subject to the will of the small 
and the weak. 

Now what does this mean to the 
American people? A full explora- 
tion of this question opens up fun- 
damental issues for American so- 
ciety and the American outlook, 
and it is quite plain that there 
are no easy answers. 

Consider, for example, the fact 
that to an enormous degree the 
things that have to be done in the 
world are things that offer rela- 
tively small prospect for quick 
and large financial returns—and 
such returns are naturally a legit- 
imate goal of ordinary business. 
This fact is already responsible 
for the truly gigantic American 
foreign-aid programs of the last 
decade and the relatively small 
role that has been played so far 
outside the borders of this coun- 
try by American private enter- 
prise. Asia, for example, has only 
4 percent of America’s total for- 
eign investment. 

We in The Philippines welcome 
foreign capital. Our leaders have 
stated that they want American 
capital to come into our country. 
The Philippine Constitution pro- 
vides that for the development of 
our natural resources and the op- 
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eration of public utilities, Ameri- 
cans in The Philippines have the 
same rights as Filipinos. But, so 
far, American capital has not been 
poured into The Philippines in 
the volume we expected. And this 
seems to mean that however care- 
fully one works out the details, 
the matter is in essence a huge 
public undertaking in which what 
we call private enterprise remains 
an essential but by no means 
single or decisive element. All of 
us, in the so-called ‘underde- 
veloped countries, are finding this 
to be true, even as the Americans 
are, and it is to be hoped the time 
is past when the bogeyman of so- 
cialism can be raised to hinder the 
working of this almost natural 
development. 

For another thing, this over-all 
picture imposes on Americans the 
difficult task of using the weight 
of their power effectively instead 
of simply throwing their weight 
around. This is by no means easy. 
It is not easy for the United States 
as a nation and it is not easy for 
the American as an individual 
who is often impatiently anxious 
to get things done in the way that 
seems most efficient and profitable 
to him. 


Is it really fear alone that can 
lead one man to treat another 


with respect? Is it really only 
power that determines in the final 
analysis the behavior of individ- 
ual human beings? It is a strange 
business how often in discussing 
big issues of politics we find our- 
selves forced back to the same 
sorts of questions that were be- 
ing asked by the men who set 
down the holy scriptures of many 
different cultures long, long ago. 

This should teach us that we 
will not go very far if we put most 
of our bets on man’s virtues alone. 
We do better when we think also 
in terms of his necessities. The 
interesting thing now is that it 
has become necessary for all 
Western men, and especially 
Americans, to establish a new and 
more decent of relations 
with peoples in the rest of the 
world, peoples of many different 
races and cultures, in order to en- 
sure their own best survival. 

Let us not make the mistake of 
thinking we all have to love one 
another. We do have to develop 
respect; we do have to begin to 
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know how to acknowledge in fact 
an equality of status to which 
many people in their hearts are 
still not really willing to yield. 
Let us be hard-boiled, let us be 
self-interested by all means—but 
let us begin to understand that 
the shape of the world is different, 
far different, from what it was 
only a few decades ago, and that 
in dealing with this world we 
have to change not only economic 
conditions but our thinking and 
our attitudes as human beings in 
relation to one another. 


W: in The Philippines achieved 
our independence and at the same 
time kept our friendship with 
America. Looking back over the 
events of the past few years, this 
friendship between The Philip- 
pines and the United States is 
deeper and more sincere than the 
friendship between any two na- 
tions on earth. Certainly America 
has nothing to compare with it in 
Asia. And it is in the light of this 
truth that, before undertaking to 
analyze the state of America’s re- 
lations with Asia and Africa, it 
may be well to call the attention 
of the American people to the fact 
that in their admirable concern 
for the well-being of the so-called 
underdeveloped nations, they may 
be overlooking an area of under- 
development right in their own 
country. 

Not in material things, for sure- 
ly America is still the richest land 
on earth; not in technological de- 
velopment, or scientific research 
or concern for the rights and se- 
curity of the individual American 
citizen. 

But the United States is an un- 
derdeveloped area when it comes 
to understanding Asia and Africa 
and their billion human beings 
who happen to share this globe 
with the American people. 

It makes little difference 
whether the penguins of Ant- 
arctica know anything about the 
squirrels of Rock Creek Park. But 
it makes all the difference in the 
world whether the American peo- 
ple understand the crowded mil- 
lions who inhabit Asia. America’s 
destiny, Asia’s destiny, the world’s 
very survival, may depend on 
such an understanding on the 
part of Americans. 

Americans need not necessarily 


agree with the Indians, the Bur- 
mese, the Chinese, the Pakistanis, 
the Ceylonese, the Indonesians, or 
indeed the Filipinos, but America 
needs to know what makes them 
tick. As an Asian who scarcely 
needs to protest his friendship for 
America, I must say that the 
Americans have very much to 
learn. 

They must understand the deep 
psychological scars left by the 
generations of a now-dead West- 
ern colonialism; the frame of 
mind of peoples who, having 
thrown off foreign rule, are flex- 
ing their muscles for the first 
time; the terrible tensions created 
by the jump, overnight, from the 
darkness of subjugation to the 
blinding sunlight of independence 
in a world of electronics and 
atomic energy. They must know 
the grinding power of poverty, 
which has new meaning every 
mealtime to angry human beings 
who care little for ideological dis- 
putes when their stomachs are 
empty; and the heritage of pride 
and resentment, the curious mix- 
ture of self-reliance and inferior- 
ity complex, the dreams of glory 
and the days of disappointment, 
the ambition and the fatalism, all 
of which are combined in the 
Asian and African world. These 
are some of the facts of our time 
which America must learn if 
America is to retain the leader- 
ship thrust upon it in this cen- 
tury, if it is to have the Asians 
and the Africans as its allies in 
the common effort to build a free 
world. 

In the 1930s the important fac- 
tor was the rise of Fascism. In the 
1940s the important factor was the 
resurgence of the democracies and 
the rising threat of Communism. 
In the 1950s the democracies are 
locked in mortal political combat 
with Communism, but a new fac- 
tor has emerged: the rise of Asia 
and Africa. What it means no man 
can foretell. It should mean a new 
kind of brotherhood and harmony 
on earth. But we would be more 
certain in that belief if we were 
to see the American people learn 
to understand the spirit, the mo- 
tives, and the problems of their 
brethren in Asia and Africa. To 
achieve this, they must know how 
they are looked upon by the 
Asian and African peoples. 
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| Path to Peace 
in the Pacific 











Men from five nations of the Orient tell 





why increased commerce is so important 
to their homelands and to their region 


—in this symposium-of-the-month. 


Photo: Hamilton Wright 


Korea Seeks Capital Goods 
Says YoHan Chu 


Rotarian Chu, of Seoul, is vice-president of the 
Korean Foreign Trade Association, and was recent- 
ly elected to the National Assembly. He brings 
a background of editing and writing to his work. 


Ar PRESENT South Korea’s foreign trade is 
merely a seedling. Her annual exports sum up to 
about 20 million dollars, while her needs in imports 
reach up to 30 million dollars. The balance is cov- 
ered mostly by the U.S.A. aid pro- 
gram, although she earns some 30 
million dollars through the spend- 
ing of United Nations forces, travel- 
lers, missionaries, and others. 

Yet you may be quite surprised to 
know that Korean traders try. to 
reach the remotest parts of the world 
to find markets for their products. 
An Englishman may find Korean Chu 
apples on his breakfast table, or a 
Latin American may be wearing socks made in Ko- 
rea. Latest statistics tell that Korea’s customer list 
includes 43 countries, among which are Finland, the 
Scandinavian trio, Egypt and the Sudan, Australia 
and the Union of South Africa, and Latin-American 
countries such as Haiti, Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and Argentina. 

However, the bulk of the trade goes to the U.S.A., 
Japan, Hong Kong, West Germany, Italy, The Philip- 
pines, and the United Kingdom, in that order. Trade 
with the Communist area is banned by national pol- 
icy, which fact is not surprising if one considers 
South Korea is still in a state of war against Com- 
munist regimes. Perhaps the Republic of Korea is 
the single country among the nations of the world 
that completely prohibits trade relations with Com- 
munists, excepting Free China and South Vietnam, 
both in the forefront of a life-and-death struggle 
against the aggressors and destroyers of peace. 

Perhaps the position of Japan in the trade picture 
of Korea gives proof that trade is a better instru- 
ment of peace than politics. At present Korea has no 
official relations with Japan, and the talks between 
the two former enemies to resume amicable rela- 
tionships have been dragging along for the past 
decade with no material progress. Yet Japan has 
been Korea’s best customer in both imports and ex- 
ports, second only to the U.S.A. The so-called neu- 
tral-bloc countries are political unfavorables in 
Korea, but she never hesitates to trade with them. 
Korea’s customer list includes such countries aa 
India, Ceylon, Indonesia, Iraq, and Egypt. 

Foreign trade in Korea is strictly controlled by 
the Government, and a strong effort is made to limit 
imports to capital goods and raw materials, avoiding 
influx of finished goods. Chemical fertilizers, raw 
cotton, mineral oil, and wheat for the flour industry 
are the four largest import items. For the time be- 
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ing cotton and wheat are supplied from the surplus 
agriculture stocks of the U.S.A., thanks to the aid 
program. Other principal imports are synthetic fi- 
bers, pulp and newsprint, bituminous coal, lumber, 
industrial chemicals, pharmaceuticals, rubber, tal- 
low, molasses, and raw sugar. Demands for capital 
goods are increasing year after year as Korea would 
take a big step toward industrialization. 

Among chief exports are tungsten concentrate, 
anthracite coal, graphite, fish and fish preparations, 
raw silk, agar-agar, dried laver, bristles, iron ore, 
ginseng, bismuth and copper ingots, and talc. At- 
tempts have been made to export textile and piece 
goods, or handicrafts, as well as fruits and livestock, 
both fresh and preserved. 

A Government-proposed bill for promoting foreign 
investment is under favorable consideration by the 
National Assembly. When it is enacted, Korea 
hopes to induce world-wide private capital to con- 
tribute to the industrialization of this war-torn but 
fast-developing country. Dr. Erhard, of West Ger- 
many, who visited Seoul in October last, encourag- 
ingly commented on the bill as well as on the pos- 
sibility of inducing German capital to get into the 
game. You may be interested in studying this bill 
carefully, too. 


Japan Must Trade to Live 
Asserts Seiichi Takahata 


A half century of varied business experience sup- 
ports Rotarian Takahata’s views on world trade. He 
lives in Kobe, and is currently a director or chair- 
man of the board of six large Japanese firms. 


| mountainous small islands are abundant 
in scenic beauty and suited for sight-seeing tourist 
traffic, but have very limited farming area and scant 
mineral deposits. The 91 million 
inhabitants struggle for existence 
under the keenest competition im- 
aginable. How to feed, clothe, and 
house such a large population is a 
knotty problem confronting the 
nation. 

Agrarian policy gives only a par- 
tial solution, as agriculture cannot 

Takahata Support more than half the present 
populace. 

The domestic market offers no solution either, as 
Japan, unlike the self-sufficient “have” nations, is a 
capital-lacking tiny country, with many men and 
mills minus materials; consequently, much cannot 
be expected from home demand primarily due to 
meager purchasing power originating from the $250 
per capita income. 

West German Economics Minister Erhard, who 
recently visited Japan, reportedly urged Japanese 
industrialists to boost wages, thereby increasing 
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domestic spending, raising prices at home, and pre- 
venting Japanese “dumping” in international mar- 
kets. There is little cause to worry about this 
because Japanese trading interests won't and can't 
dump. Japan is rather molested and frightened by 
Communist dumping nowadays. If internal con- 
sumption is artificially raised, it will impart an 
immediate repercussion in increased imports, which 
in turn will necessitate more exports of manu- 
factured goods to procure more foreign exchange. 
It is a tragedy unavoidable in a poor country. 
Japan’s present pay is proportionate to its wealth, 
commensurate with national income based on inter- 
national parity. Both the cost of living and pay scale 
must be held in line to avoid the price-wage spiral. 

Because of inadequate home markets and lack of 
protective preserves overseas, Japan has no other 
way to look but to foreign trade by selling the fruit 
of its industrial labor; it has plenty of skilled men, 
adept in clever craftsmanship and ingenious tech- 
nique with artistic taste. It is, however, an uphill 
task to find markets abroad when the world is 
divided by autarchic economic blocs and tariff walls 
everywhere. 

“Made in Japan” was once notorious as a synonym 
for “cheap and nasty,” but now it represents “cheap 
and good” processed products. To the Japanese, 
“export or extinction” is the motto. 

Real prosperity comes only when people can ex- 
port more and import more to enable them to con- 
sume more and amass more fortune by increasing 
fixed and working capital for present and future 
activities. International trade should benefit both 
sides. Out of the total world’s one-way trade amount- 
ing to 100 billion dollars, Japan's share is only 3 per- 
cent, against prewar’s 4 percent, indicating room for 
expansion. Global business recession is more acutely 
felt in export-dependent Japan than in any other 
countries. 

An interesting change has taken place since World 
War II in the structure of export and import trade. 
For instance, in prewar days, whereas textiles 
formed 52 percent of Japan’s exports and are now 
down to 35 percent, metals and machinery, which 
formed 17 percent of prewar export, are now upped 
to 33 percent, clearly showing that heavy industry 
has gained at the expense of light industry. 

Japan, unfortunately, sustained a very serious 
blow in the loss of China market and changed map, 
as the following figures briefly reveal: 


Prewar Postwar 


Japan’s exports to Asia........... 64% 10% 
Japan’s exports to the U.S.A....... 19% 29% 
Japan’s imports from Asia cinas 3% 29% 


oh 
ON 07 0; 
25% 12% 


Japan’s imports from the U.S.A... 


Geographically and economically speaking, Japan 
can ill afford to lose near-by export-market countries, 
such as the mainland of China and North Korea. 

Japanese economic circles fervently wish to be in 
closer trade relations with all adjacent countries, 
not only for peace in the Pacific, but also for the 
benefit of all the peoples in the East. 

Japan is endeavoring to give long-term credit out 
of a small pocket to less-industrialized nations in 
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thé Orient, aiming to help improve the living stand- 
ards in these needy countries. 

Inter-Asiatic trade is not only the agent of peace 
by economic ties in this region, but also the carrier 
of prosperity in the Pacific. Trade is really a road to 
peace throughout the world. 


Life or Death for Hong Kong 
Warns G. E. Marden 


A financier and shipowner, Hong Kong Rotarian 
Marden has served Rotary as Director, District 
Governor, and Administrative Advisor. He man- 
aged a British airplane works in World War Il. 


on Crown Colony of Hong Kong, including the 
leased territories, has a total area of 391 square 
miles, of which only 80 square miles is—or can be— 
cultivated. It has a population of 2,677,000 and its 
natural resources of fishing and agri- 
culture could support perhaps a 
quarter of this number. Foreign 
trade therefore means to Hong Kong 
more than a mere difference in the 
standard of living and, as will be 
seen later, it is not being melodra- 
matic to call it the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

The Colony was founded as a trad- 
ing center, and its population grew 
in line with the growth of the services it rendered 
as a distribution point for the whole of Southeast 
Asia. It quickly recovered after World War II, but 
then came the exodus from China as the Communist 
armies advanced southward and the Colony was 
faced with the need to support its new inhabitants. 

Some of the refugees brought skills with them and 
some brought capital and the infant industries they 
set up grew lustily—-so well, in fact, that with their 
aid the Colony gained breathing space and survived 
the catastrophe of the complete cessation of trade 
with the mainiand. As a young producer seeking 
to compete with established suppliers, Hong Kong 
has met with strong opposition, political as well as 
commercial, in all parts of the world, but the resili- 
ence of its merchants and the enterprise of its fac- 
tories have so far prevailed. 

Most countries think of foreign trade in terms of 
the export of an agricultural surplus or of a small 
part of its manufactures together with the import of 
food and of goods of a quality or kind not readily 
produced internally. The text is often preached that 
it is only upon the support of a vigorous home mar- 
ket that a worth-while export trade can develop. 

In Hong Kong there is almost literally no home 
market—its millions live too near to the subsistence 
level for there to be one!—and it must import 
most of its food. 

But whilst paying for these food imports the ex- 
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ports from Hong Kong bring to the undeveloped 
areas of Indonesia and Southeast Asia generally the 
beginnings of a rise in their standards of living. The 
simplest manufactures of cotton, rubber, enamel- 
ware, iron and steel, brass, and copper bring cloth- 
ing, shoes, and the means of cooking to millions and 
millions who would otherwise be without them, for 
they have not the wherewithal to buy the more elab- 
orate product of the older manufacturing countries. 
It is Hong Kong’s low cost of manufacture that per- 
mits the villagers in, say, Borneo to own a flashlight, 
to wear cotton clothing and rubber shoes. 

This low cost is a characteristic and is, of course, 
bitterly criticized and resented by our competitors, 
but it is seldom realized that factory labor consti- 
tutes only a very small proportion of our needy peo- 
ple, and that the wages paid in all the modern fac- 
tories are very much higher than the average wage 
level in the Colony. There are so-called cottage in- 
dustries and small operators where earnings are piti- 
fully low, but they enable whole families to exist. 

Hong Kong’s political vulnerability has been 
pointed out alike by friendly and adverse critics 
world-wide, but it is not too much to say that with- 
out the foreign trade which means so much in terms 
of living, it would immediately become an area 
where conflicting ideologies would endanger peace, 
where the specter of starvation would stalk, where 
there would be a conflict between agencies of differ- 
ing ideological background in giving and demanding 
political credit for the very aid which our foreign 
trade now makes unnecessary. 

The talk is of embargoes against and limitations 
of our exports. Such could easily be limitations of 
our ability to feed our people, limitations of our abil- 
ity to contribute to peace in the Far East, and limi- 
tations which would recoil and hurt or even destroy 
their makers. 

Hong Kong has never wailed or wilted under its 
troubles. It has seldom had other than a bad press 
almost universally, but I repeat that without its for- 
eign trade it will cease to exist either as the result 
of privations or by being swallowed into the maw 
of totalitarianism. 


Free China Widens Its Scope 
Notes R. C. Chen 


Taipei Rotarian Chen was educated in China and 
the U.S.A. He is general manager of the Bank of 
China, has served as chairman of two important 
commissions on foreign exchange and foreign trade. 


= CHINA, like many other countries in this 
region, relies heavily on her foreign trade to satisfy 
her needs and to provide her with the necessary 
foreign exchange. How to increase her foreign trade, 
therefore, is the chief concern of the Government as 
well as the people. 
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Since the evacuation from the mainland in 1949, 
incessant efforts have been made in this direction. 
But only in recent years have results 
of such efforts gradually become 
more apparent. Some significant 
trends in the composition of Free 
China’s foreign trade during recent 
years may be presented herewith for 
the interest of readers.* 

Taiwan, being an island economy 
and predominantly agricultural in 

Chen Nature, had to import in the early 
00s practically all the manufactured 
goods she needs. With the First and Second Four- 
Year Economic Development Plans put into opera- 
tion by the Government and implemented by the un- 
remitting efforts of foreign exchange and trade 
authorities throughout their successive administra- 
tions, industrialization and economic development 
have taken remarkable strides in recent years. Many 
commodities, formerly imported, are now being re- 
placed by domestically manufactured goods. 
sreaking down the import statistics into three 
categories—capital equipment, raw materials, and 
consumer goods—the composition of Free China’s 
imports in recent years shows a gradual decrease in 
the import of consumer goods while the first two 
‘categories have increased percentage-wise from year 
to year. This means Free China’s foreign-exchange 
resources are being judiciously utilized for import 
of essential supplies rather than consumer goods. 
Furthermore, this result has been achieved without 
any adverse effect on the general standard of living 
of the people. On the contrary, consequent upon the 
development of domestic industries, the general 
standard of living has been greatly improved as com- 
pared with only a few years ago. 

In earlier years, a large portion of imports con- 
sisted of U. S. aid commodity arrivals. Lately the 
trend shows that more imports are financed by Gov- 
ernment foreign exchange and privately owned for- 
eign exchange. In other words, Free China is now 
depending less upon U. S. aid to meet her needs. 
More efforts are still required to encourage imports 
with privately owned foreign exchange, as imports 
under this category thus far have accounted for 
only about 7 percent of the over-all total. With new 
measures promulgated by the Foreign Exchange 
and Trade Control Commission (FETCC) giving 
priority to applications for imports with self-provid- 
ed foreign exchange, it is expected that an increas- 
ingly higher percentage of imports financed with 
private exchange will ensue, thus conserving Gov- 
ernment foreign-exchange resources. 

Taiwan, while under Japanese occupation from 
1895 to 1945, was made a source of supply of raw 
materials and agricultural products for Japan. It 





* Composition of imports: 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
Capital equipment -eeee- 19.8% 24.3% 27.5% 24.0% 
Raw materials --- 51.7% 3.2% 418.8° 1.2% 
Consumer goods eee 25.5% 23.7% 24.8% 
Composition of exports 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
©. ©, BPPeerrrere. yy 75.2% 69.2% 846% 77.7 
Ge ED: ono s vewwetveceuee 24.8% 30.8% 154% 22.3% 
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CHINA 


(Peopie's 
Republic) 


was also a market for Japanese manufactured goods. 
Thus, there were only a few industries, and primary 
products—sugar and rice—were Taiwan’s major ex- 
ports. This situation is now being changed. The 
trend in the composition of Free China’s exports is 
that sugar and rice are occupying a gradually lower 
percentage as compared with the total proceeds, 
while industrial products such as cement, petroleum, 
bicycles, chemicals, plywood, etc., have made their 
debut in the world market as an important part of 
Free China’s exports. 

In other words, Free China is now diversifying 
her exports so that her economy would not be too 
much affected by the fluctuation in the prices of a 
few primary products. 

As mentioned above, Taiwan was completely de- 
pendent on Japan prior to its restoration to China. 
As a matter of fact, Japan still plays a very impor- 
tant rdle in the foreign trade of Free China. How- 
ever, the trend is gradually diverting from such de- 
pendence. In the last few years, Japan’s share of 
Free China’s foreign trade has gradually become 
smaller, although Japan’s trade with Taiwan still 
accounts for almc- half of Free China’s exports and 
imports. 

Efforts in establishing new markets for Chinese 
products have resulted in more trade with other na- 
tions in Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and even 
the Western Hemisphere. 

These significant trends represent Free China’s 
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efforts in strengthening her own economy as well as 
contributing to the prosperity of the world. By im- 
porting more capital goods and raw materials, her 
industrialization would be stepped up; by depending 
less on U. S. aid, she tries to stand on her own; by 
being less dependent on the export of a few primary 
products, her economy would be stabilized; and by 
widening her trade areas, she would be in a better 
bargaining position in the world market. 

All these are being done with one fixed purpose: 
that of bringing prosperity to herself as well as to 
her partners in the free world. 

It is Free China’s firm belief that prosperity is the 
strongest deterrent to war, and hence the key to 
world peace. 


Indonesia Needs to Export More 
Says K. R. T. Notonegoro 


Rotarian Notonegoro served as Chief Regent of the 
Principality of Jogjarkarta from 1936 to 1948. Now an 
executive in the crude-oil industry, he travels widely. 
He heads the Rotary Club of Djarkata this year. 


| lives on what is popularly known as 
an “export economy.” The Indonesian economy is 
being squeezed between the upper millstone of 
foreign income from agricultural exports and the 
lower millstone of the rising demand for food im- 
ports, especially rice. That it hasn’t disintegrated 
under these and other pressures is due in no small 
part to the fact that this is still largely an agri- 
cultural economy. About 80 percent of the people 
live on the land. 

In 1957 about 55 percent of the 
total export earnings came from the 
seven principal agricultural export 
crops, which are, in order of impor- 
tance, rubber, copra, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, palm oil, and sugar. 

About another 5 percent of the 
total export income came from vari- 
ous other agricultural crops such as 
cocoa, pepper, sisal, kapok, and 
cinchona. However, since Indonesia is primarily a 
producer of raw material, her economy is very 
sensitive to changes in world prices. 

In 1957 about 50 percent of the total export earn- 
ings came from Asian countries. This is a result 
of the fact that Indonesia maintains good neigh- 
borly relations with other countries in Asia. Malaya, 
the nearest neighbor, stands as the biggest single 
importer of Indonesian export commodities. One- 
third of the total exports in the year 1957 were taken 
by Malaya. Of the total export to Asian countries 
amounting to 4,861 million rupiahs in the year 1957, 
Malaya comes first with 3,242 million rupiahs, Japan 
second with 407 million, Hong Kong third with 194 
million, Thailand fourth with 120 million, and India 
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fifth with 62 million. The balance of 783 million 
rupiahs went to the other Asian countries. The 
volume of export trade with the Asian countries has 
been continuously rising since 1950. 

The second-biggest consumers of Indonesian 
commodities are the European countries. Exports to 
the European countries constitute a bit more than 
one-third of the total. The biggest consumer of 
Indonesian export commodities in Europe in 1957 
was The Netherlands, followed by the United King- 
dom, West Germany, and Italy, importing rupiahs 
1,854, 864, 461, and 170 million, respectively. The 
other countries in Europe have imported 367 million 
rupiahs’ worth of Indonesian commodities. The vol- 
ume of export trade of Indonesia with European 
countries has been relatively unchanged since 1952. 
The first position which The Netherlands occupied 
in 1957 is likely to come down because of political 
differences between the two countries. On the other 
hand, West Germany is likely to pick up. 

The third-biggest importer of Indonesian com- 
modities in the year 1957 was the U.S.A., purchas- 
ing a total of 1,682 million rupiahs’ worth of goods. 
The other countries in North and South America 
imported a total of 59 million rupiahs’ worth of 
goods. Irrespective of the distance between the 
U.S.A. and Indonesia, it is the volume of trade which 
has brought the U.S.A: nearer to Indonesia, and 
this in fact embodies a feeling of friendliness. Any 
eventual increase in the volume of trade between 
the two countries should contribute further to the 
friendship which is existing between the two 
countries. 

Our nearest neighbor on the East—viz., Aus- 
tralia—contributed 552 million rupiahs to the 
Indonesian export trade. It represents the single 
biggest increase in export to any one country since 
1951. The export trade between Indonesia and Aus- 
tralia has increased fourfold—viz.: from 143 million 
rupiahs in 1951 to 552 million rupiahs in 1957. The 
African countries imported a total of 69 million 
rupiahs’ worth of commodities. 

For us in Indonesia, trade with our neighboring 
countries constitutes the biggest factor for good and 
friendly relationship. Any restrictions on imports or 
the free movement of trade are bound to affect us 
adversely. A good and constant trade with con- 
ditions congenial to the increase of the volume of 
trade leads to better international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace. Trade barriers mean more 
misunderstanding, lesser supplies to the under- 
developed countries, more suspicions between peo- 
ples leading to a road disastrous for mankind. 

Indonesia needs to export more and needs more 
friends to consume her export commodities with a 
view to attaining an industrial and diversified 
economy which is more stable. To do so she will 
have to continue to export her raw materials to 
exchange them for capital and consumer goods with 
her friends overseas. 

We therefore extend a hand of friendship and we 
appeal to the people in different countries to help 
support a smooth and healthy trade which can 
contribute to a better understanding, happiness, 
prosperity, and peace for all mankind. 
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Amid banners of the 61 nations represented, the Into Their Shoes conference at Banga- 
lore, India, gets under way after inaugural talks by the leaders on the stage. In the 
center at the table is K. S. Menon, President of the Bangalore Club for 1957-58. The 
six-hour gathering was held in two sessions and 43 speakers expressed views. 


Into Cheir Shoes 


How a large gathering of ‘diplomats’ in an 


‘Sa Indian city advanced world understanding. 


In the busy industrial center of Bangalore (pop. 780,000), in the South of India, 
a new kind of international meeting recently filled a 1,500-seat auditorium to ca- 
pacity. An Into Their Shoes conference initiated by the local 132-man Rotary 
Club, it had doctors, lawyers, college presidents, a judge, and many other men 
and women in business and the professions acting as “diplomatic representatives” 
for 61 countries. Their discussions centered on disarmament and aid to under- 
developed countries, with the speakers putting themselves “in the shoes” of the 
people whose national interests they stood up to voice. Some gave added realism 
to their réles by speaking the language of the country with which they identified 
themselves. 

Since the first Into Their Shoes meeting in mid-1957, the idea has spread wide- 
ly, with some 240 Rotary Clubs in 25 countries requesting the Blueprint for the 
Organizing Chairman of an Into Their Shoes Conference (Paper 709-A). Among 
communities with plans under way for early ’59 meetings is Wellman, Iowa, a 
farming town of little more than 1,000 people, 400 of whom are expected to par- 
ticipate in the sessions. The Blueprint suggests that Rotary Clubs first arrange a 
meeting of representatives of local organizations and other interested persons. 
These form a council which assumes responsibility for the promotion, operation, 
and financing of a town meeting of the world in which major international prob- 
lems are debated by participants who think and speak for the French, Iranians, 
British, Russians, and others they pretend to represent. 

An Into Their Shoes conference, by reaching large numbers in a community, 
helps the individual to find his “personal path to peace,” the way to international 
understanding advanced by Rotary’s President, Clifford A. Randall. The first 
step toward bringing this new kind of meeting to your community is to request 
the Blueprint for it. It’s obtainable from the Sentral Office, 
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Greeting the delegates as the meeting 
opens is Vaikunta Baliga, Minister for 
Labor and Legal Affairs of Mysore State. 
“We are meeting,” he stated, “at a time 
when there is great need for calm delib- 
eration on many problems.” Participants 
included 65 students from local schools, 
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Among the delegation chiefs are Justice Sa- 
dananda Hegde (left) for Russia; Dr. S. 
Bhagavantham (center), Director of the Indian 
Institute of Science, representing India; and 
V. P. Menon, former Governor of the State of 
Orissa, speaking for the U.S.A... . (Below) A 
view of the delegate area shows some of the 
women students ready to take part in the de- 
bate. Talks were made in English, French, 
Arabic, Urdu, and several other languages. 
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New Life in India’s Villages 


Hundreds of millions of people in half a million communities 


stand to benefit from this self-help program. 


By B. MUKHOPADHYAY 


Information Director, Community Projects Administration, India 


Ox an Autumn day in 1952, 
Mr. Nehru turned the first sod of 
earth for making a road in a vil- 
lage near Delhi. Hundreds of vil- 
lagers followed his lead. Since 
then, 63,500 miles of road have 
been laid in rural India by vil- 
lagers themselves. 

‘This, however, is only a part of 
the story. For development of 
communications is one of the 
many aspects of the program of 
aided self-help which the Indian 
Prime Minister inaugurated on 
that day by wielding a spade. 
Known as the Community Devel- 
opment Program, the scheme aims 
at ensuring a richer and fuller life 
for India’s 295 million rural pop- 
ulation through improvement of 
agriculture, cottage industries, 
health, sanitation, women’s wel- 
fare, education, and cultural ac- 
tivities. 


* 


When freedom came in 1947, 
India was faced with the problem 
of catching up in a decade or two 
the level of progress which had 
been attained in most advanced 
countries through centuries. The 
First Five-Year Plan was, there- 
fore, drawn providing the basic 
blueprint for rapid industrializa- 
tion and economic development. 

The big river-valley projects, 
shipyards, locomotive factories, 
national laboratories, and other 
major industrial undertakings, 
started under the First Five-Year 
Plan, did not, however, imme- 
diately touch the daily life of the 
villagers living in poverty, ignor- 
ance, and all their terrible brood 
for ages. It was, therefore,-.neces- 
sary to give the plan a meaning 
and content in a way that would 
energize rural India for con- 
centrated effort toward economic, 





Near the village of Nagal Mojia, a future farmer is introduced 
to a bumper wheat crop by his proud father, who used improved 
seeds and proper doses of fertilizers to obtain a better yield. 
++» (Right) A typical rural housing development in a Hyderabad 


village. Neat rows of new houses front on well-drained streets. 


social, and cultural improvement. 
The Community Development 
Program was accordingly devised 
to revitalize the 558,000 villages 
where 82 percent of the country’s 
entire population lived. 

Rural reconstruction has, of 
course, been attempted in India 
before. Years ago poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore initiated a village- 
upiift program at Santiniketan 
(Bengal); Brayne, a civil servant, 
tried at Gurgaon (Punjab); and 
the YMCA carried out some work 
at Martandam (Madras). The Fir- 
ka Development scheme, experi- 
ments at Nilokheri as well as Ba- 
roda, and the pilot projects run by 
the Ford Foundation are other in- 
stances of relatively recent times. 
In some areas, Rotarians have 
also occasionally embarked on 
similar schemes by “adopting” 
particular villages. 

The significant characteristics 
distinguishing the present pro- 
gram from its forerunners are: the 
conception of development as a 
composite and continuous process 
as well as the emphasis on com- 
munity thinking and collective 


Photos: Press Information Bureau, India 
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Working with children and their mothers, the village social worker (left) seeks to enlist the support of women for the program. 


action. Designed as a program 
“of the People, for the People, and 
by the People,” it is to be planned 
and executed by the self-reliant 
community, Government provid- 
ing technical know-how and some 
financial assistance. Each scheme 
under the program is conditioned 
by a matching contribution in 
cash, kind, or labor by the people. 

The program, at the first in- 
stance, was launched in different 
States in 55 pilot projects each 
covering 300 villages with an area 
of 500 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 200,000. Agriculture, be- 
ing the mainstay of 70 percent of 
the rural population, naturally re- 
ceived the highest priority in the 
program. 

The response to these pilot pro- 
jects was encouraging beyond ex- 
pectation. Demand from the peo- 
ple for a quick expansion of the 
program became insistent. In 
view of the limited resources of 
the country, a new program of 
somewhat less intensive character 
—National Extension Service— 
was introduced. Both programs 
were to run simultaneously. 

The unit of operation for the 
programs is a block which consists 
on an average of about 100 vil- 
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lages. Until recently, a block used 
to be worked in three stages: (a) 
three years under N.E.S., (b) 
three years under Community De- 
velopment, and (c) a year as a 
post-intensive block. This has re- 
cently been substituted by a two- 
phased pattern of five years each. 

The key functionary in the pro- 
gram is the village level worker, 
otherwise known as the “gram 
sevak.” This multi-purpose work- 
er is the ultimate link between the 
Government and the villagers. 
He renders first aid in all fields 
of rural development. 

Recruited mainly from the vil« 
lage community and with an eye 
on aptitude for social service in 
rural areas, the gram sevak un- 
dergoes a special training for a 
period of 18 months before he 
takes up his position. He is in 
charge of a group of ten villages 
and is assisted in technical mat- 
ters by extension workers who are 
specialists on various subjects like 
agriculture, codperation, animal 
husbandry, cottage industries, etc. 

The block development officer, 
as the executive head, is in charge 
of the entire program for the 
block. Like a captain of a team, 
he coérdinates the activities of the 


extension officers and provides 
guidance to the ten gram sevaks 
working in the block. Specially 
trained “gram sevikas” and lady 
social education organizers work 
amongst village women to enlist 
their participation in the devel- 
opment program. 

The collector of the district su- 
pervises the work of the block 
development officer. At the State 
level the Development Commis- 
sioner is in charge of the program 
which coérdinates the activities 
of other development departments 
in the project areas. 

The people are associated with 
the program at every step. The 
development schemes are drawn 
up after discussion with the peo- 
ple’s representatives. The plans 
drawn up by the village councils 
are considered by the block devel- 
opment committees in which non- 
officials are represented. The pro- 
gram is controlled and supervised 
by the State Development Com- 
mittee consisting of the Ministers 
of all development departments 
and presided over by the Chief 
Minister. 

At the Center, the program is in 
charge of a Minister who runs it 
under the general guidance of the 
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Central Committee presided over 
by the Prime Minister. Member- 
ship of this Committee includes 
the Ministers of Finance, Food 
and Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industry, and Planning, and the 
Deputy Chairman as well as a few 
members of the Planning Com- 
mission. 

The impact of the Community 
Development Program is appar- 
ent from the changes in the habits 
and activities of the villagers. 
More and more farmers are evinc- 
ing interest in the demonstrations 
of better agricultural practices, of 
which 4,300,000 had been held to 
December, 1957. Distribution of 
about 900,000 tons of fertilizers 
and about 400,000 tons of im- 
proved seeds is a measure of the 
alacrity with which farmers are 
taking to improved methods of 
farming. 

Changes in cropping pattern 
have also been brought about by 
the introduction of more remune- 


rative crops like potatoes, ground- 
nut, coconut, pepper, cashew nut, 
etc. Fruit and vegetable cultiva- 
tion is gaining in popularity. Ar- 
tificial insemination and breeding 
centers, unheard of in rural India 
ten years ago, are now a common 
feature in the scheme for improve- 
ment of livestock. 

Small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries are being encouraged. New 
roads linking villages with trade 
centers opening up wider markets 
for village products are being con- 
structed. 

Houses with improved ventila- 
tion, smokeless ovens, drains, and 
soak pits are increasing in num- 
ber as an indication of the new 
consciousness of health and hy- 
giene. About 6,200,000 square 
yards of village lanes have been 
brick paved. Nearly 101,000 new 
wells for pure drinking water 
have been sunk and 143,000 old 
ones renovated. Rural medicine 
chests provided to every village 
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he WAS a happy moment for Miss Chizuko Inoue, of Yokosuka 
City, Japan—and for Clifford A. Randall, President of Rotary 
International. The scene was a dinner in Tokyo attended by Ro- 
tarians from throughout Japan, and President Randall was pre- 
senting to Miss Inoue (see photo) the “Clifford Randall Scholar- 
which would enable the pretty young teacher to pursue 
a year’s study in her field at the Milwaukee branch of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. A similar scene is scheduled for early Jan- 
uary—this time in Milwaukee, when President “Cliff” is wel- 
comed home at a huge banquet staged by Milwaukee Rotarians, 
and presents Miss Inoue to the Club which provided this special 


scholarship as an apt way of honoring a man long interested in 








level worker to enable him to 
treat minor ailments are being in- 
creasingly made use of. More and 
more maternity and child-welfare 
centers are coming up. Education 
in family planning has also been 
undertaken. 

A large number of schools to 
provide primary and secondary 
education to village boys and girls 
have been set up in areas where 
none existed. An adult-literacy 
campaign is also gathering mo- 
mentum. The yearning for edu- 
cation amongst the rural popula- 
tion is evident from the extraor- 
dinary zeal with which they vol- 
unteer to construct the school 
buildings and playgrounds, often 
at their own expense. 

Since the inception of the pro- 
gram, 69,000 new codperatives of 
various types have been started 
and about 4 million members en- 
rolled up to September, 1957. 

Local leadership, so vital for 
intelligent and effective participa- 
tion of the people in the program, 
is being built up through organ- 
izations like Panchayats (village 
councils) and Mahila Mandals 
(women’s associations). 

The First Five-Year Plan pro- 
vided nearly 185 million dollars 
for the Community Development 
Program. It also received some 
assistance from the United States 
of America by way of equipment 
and supplies worth about 14 mil- 
lion dollars. The Ford Founda- 
tion has been aiding the program 
mainly in the direction of training 
facilities. Under the Second Five- 
Year Plan about 420 million dol- 
lars has been allocated for the 
program. 

The total amount spent by Gov- 
ernment on the program up to De- 
cember, 1957, comes to about 172 
million dollars. People’s contribu- 
tion in cash, kind, or labor ex- 
ceeds 97 million dollars. Forming 
60 percent of the total Govern- 
ment expenditure, this bears tes- 
timony to the initiative and spirit 
of self-help on the part of the peo- 
ple. 

The program now covers near- 
ly 2,300 blocks comprising 286,- 
028 villages. About 150 million 
men, women, and children cover- 
ing more than half of the coun- 
try’s rural population enjoy the 
benefits of this program. 
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@ Extension-Cord Holder. A new exten- 
sion-cord holder promises to make the 
use of extension cords for power tools, 
trouble lights, etc., quicker and easier. 
Tangles, twists, and general lack of con- 
trol can be avoided. The cords are pro- 
tected from wear and tear, and can be 
hung up. Both ends of the cord are 
accessible and the needed length of cord 
can be unwound while the rest remains 
on the holder. Three models provide for 
all cords up to 250 feet of five-eighths- 
inch diameter. ' 


@ Terry Wrap-Around. A terry wrap to 
wear for shaving in the locker room or 
home bathroom, for travel—or when 
one wants quick cover—is made of ex- 
tra highly absorbent, heavy towelling. 
It has a roomy pocket in front and three 
snap closures permit adjustment to any 
size waist. 


@ Slip-On Pipe Fittings. Just a twist of 
the wrist is needed to build any kind 
of tube or pipe structure according to 
the maker of a new type of slip-on fit- 
ting. Standard and swivel special alu- 
minum-alloy fittings of a new design 
eliminate threading, welding, and bend- 
ing of pipe. They slip on pipe or tubing 
snugly, and are tightened with the turn 
of a hex wrench. Disassembly is easy 
and the fittings and tubes are complete- 
ly salvageable. They require no painting 
or maintenance, are durable and rust- 
proof. They are ideal for the home 
handyman, as well as for industry, in 
the erection of railings and scaffoldings, 
play structures, awnings, storage racks, 
and structural supports. 


® Picnic Pack. Picnic foods can be 
kept refrigerator-cold all day in a 
new scientifically designed unit. A 
complete meal can be served from 
five aluminum pans which nest into 
one compact unit. A bail, which also 
serves as a carrying handle, locks 
pans together so they are individu- 
ally sealed. These fit snugly into a 
well-insulated carrying chest which 
is double laminated with aluminum 
and has a carrying handle. It also 
keeps hot foods hot. 


@ Sound Barrier. An ear-muff protection 
against noise is of latest scientific 
design. It protects personal hearing 
harmful high-level noises en- 
countered by industry and the military. 
The ear cushions are filled with a harm- 
less liquid, providing more noise and 
vibration protection, as well as comfort, 
than is possible with a solid material. 
They are attached to the cups by a hard 
rubber “O” ring and are removable for 
sterilization or replacement. Extremes 
of temperature and pressure cause no 
deterioration. Low-level sounds, such 
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as a loud speaking voice, can be heard 
by the wearer. This permits the detec- 
tion of warning signals or instructions, 
Don’t plan to wear these to bed—unless 
you sleep on your back! 


® Fabric Conditioner. A new chemical 
offers housewives not only softer, fluf- 
fier fabrics but greater water absorb- 
ency, protection against static, scorch 
resistance in ironing, and brighter col- 
ors than can be obtained with conven- 
tional laundry softeners. It is added to 
the final rinse water or final rinse cycle 
on automatic washers. Because of the 
water absorbency of this product, tow- 
els dry faster, more completely, and 
more satisfyingly, according to the 
maker. 


@ Insect Liquidator. Flies, mosqui- 
toes, spiders, millers, and other pests 
are claimed to be killed by means of 
an urn-type wall unit which vaporizes 
an effective chemical by an ordinary 
light bulb. It destroys flying moths 
in closets and silver fish, roaches, 
and spiders in basements. It also can 
be used as an odorizer with bath 
salts or as a vaporizer for the sick- 
room. 


@ Banked Runway Turnoffs, Pilots will 
be able to speed the new jet air liners 
off the main runways of airports at as 
much as 60 or more miles an hour by 
using banked turnoffs. Thus, shorter 
runways can be used to handle the jet 
traffic. Flush center-line landing lights 
will permit landing pilots to run the 
nose wheel along these counter-sunk 
white light strips until flashing blue 
warning lights alert them. Then they 
peel off and follow the center line of 
blue lights countersunk into the banked 
curves. 


® Automatic Target. An automatic self- 
setting target is made of shatterproof 
steel and measures 12% inches in width. 


Attach this solid-rub- 
ber “spare” tire to a 
“flat” and you'll have 
no trouble travelling 
as far as 100 miles to 
a service station. The 
light-weight “spare” at- 
taches with the wheel 
bolts to the outside 
of the damaged tire. 


It is mounted on 18-inch forged-steel 
pointed rods which are easily inserted 
into the ground. Two squirrels serve 
as the targets. After both have been 
knocked down, a shot into a bullseye 
automatically resets them, The flat 
surface of the target restricts ricochet. 
It is designed for small arms, .22’s, and 
low-velocity rifles. Recommended firing 
distance is 25 yards for pistols, 50 yards 
for rifles. 


@ Black-Light Kit. With a recently in- 
troduced black-light kit the amateur 
experimenter has all the components 
to assemble his own lamp. The kit con- 
tains a four-watt fluorescent type bulb 
with a filter, a ballast, a ‘arter and 
starter socket, lamp mount! 4, a switch, 
line cord and plug, and wiring dia- 
gram for assembly. In ad:\ition, three 
bottles of black-light wate’ colors and 
black-light-glowing chalk i: nine colors 
are included. 


PEEP-ettes 

—All types of double-hung wooden 
sash windows can be fastened by a key- 
operated lock in closed or partly open 
position to permit ventilation. It can be 
installed by the do-it-yourselfer since 
a paper template and full instructions 
come with the lock. 

—A snap-on, snap-off double and treble 
fishing-hook guard stops. tackle-box 
tangle and enables one to carry fishing 
baits in his pockets. 

—New “no iron” sheets and pillow 
cases, made of cotton, possess a wrinkle- 
resistant finish and dry in about half 
the time it takes for regular cotton 
sheets. They can be washed by machine 
or hand, and with any type of bleach 
without harming either color or fabric. 

—A long-handle dust pan with a brass 
hang-up ring made of high-density poly- 
ethylene plastic is designed for “no 
stoop” sweeping. Seven horizontal 
grooves catch the dirt and trap the 
sweepings. It can be sanitized because 
it is boilable and unbreakable. 

* * ae 

Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THe ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 
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Wan Pakistan was carved from 


India 12 years ago, the State of 
Punjab was split in two. Lahore, its 
capital, fell in Pakistan, leaving the new 
East Punjab Government homeless. 
Though many cities in East Punjab bid for 
the honor, a group which advocated the 
construction of a completely new capital 
city won out—and thus Chandigarh was 
born. Architects Le Corbusier and Jean- 
neret of France, Mayer of New York, 
Fry and Drew of England contributed to 
a plan which has blended brick and stone 


into a functional, artistic, and strikingly 
modern city where only green fields and 
somnolent villages existed a short time 
ago. The city plan is a large grid, each 
section a trade and residential center in 
itself. Green parks and fast streets 
sweep through it. Brickwork jalli and sun 
breakers shield the horizontally designed 
buildings from the fierce Indian sun. 
Looking down from the Himalayan slopes 
to the north, Chandigarh presents a 
graceful mosaic expressive of a re- 
surgent India, 
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Chandigarh’s High Court Building (left) is 
revolutionary in Indian architecture. It has 
huge sun breakers and a graceful parasol roo}. 














A wriggling wall separates a fast traffic artery from 
a residential area. More than 20,000 trees have been 
planted along Chandigarh’s streets and in “green belts,” 


pes Photos: Three Lions 


Concrete projections relieve the monotony of long brick walls. East 
Punjab legislators live in these flats. Only a tiny village existed 
where the new capital, which will cost 20 million pounds, rises today. 


se 


Res sell 


Interior treatments are simple. Even the lowest 
income class family in Chandigarh will have three 
rooms in attractive housing units with big yards. 


Architects saw all Government buildings in model form before 
actual construction began. The nine-story Secretariat, now 
nearly completed, will dominate Chandigarh’s low skyline. 


DREAM CITY of INDIA 
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Engineering college (above) is in the northwest section of the city, commercial area in the center, and industry in the east quadrant, 
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We Can 
Conquer 


Leprosy 


There’s a cure for the disease, and a 


chance to banish it from the earth. 


By Ropert G. CocHRANE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Technical Medical Advisor, American Leprosy Missions; 
Advisor in Leprosy, Ministry of Health, London 


| Paes a terror that has stalked the world for 
at least 400 decades, is at last on the defensive. We 
now have the power to banish it from the earth, 
though its living victims may number 10 million. 

Today there is no need for those who suffer from 
leprosy to become blind or deformed; the treatment 
of leprosy is now as hopeful as that of tuberculosis. 

Giant steps—medical, surgical, and social—have 
been taken in leprosy treatment. Drugs are render- 
ing bacteriologically negative a large number of 
patients. As a result, greater numbers are coming 
forward for therapy, so that thousands can now be 
treated at clinics instead of mere hundreds in set- 
tlements. And surgical correction of many deformi- 
ties and the prevention of others now make it pos- 
sible, physically, to return a large number of neg- 
ative patients to normal life, though social accept- 
ance of these persons remains a serious problem. 

In the broad belt of savanna lying between the 
“Sahara and the coastal jungle in French West Africa 
and Northern Nigeria where live a million leprosy 
victims, one in 40 of the population; in more south- 
erly parts of Africa; in India, with one million cases; 
in Korea, Japan, China, Southeast Asia, and South 
America—here, in a broad equatorial band around 
the earth, in warm climates generally, leprosy is 
most prevalent. 

And in these regions, Government, missionary, 
and United Nations workers armed with sulfone 
tablets and injections, with tact and stamina, are 
waging a battle that eventually can be won, though 
it may take several generations. 

Hundreds of villages, settlements, clinics, and hos- 
pitals are being aided by such organizations as the 
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American Leprosy Missions, with which the writer 
works; by the Roman Catholic Church; and by many 
other agencies, such as the Leonard Wood Memorial 
(The American Leprosy Foundation), the British 
Leprosy Association, and the British Mission to 
Lepers. 

Treatment is carried by jeep and sometimes on 
foot to jungle clearings where scores of the ailing 
gather to be examined and to receive their weekly 
tablets. And almost always, patients begin to im- 
prove in a few months to a year after treatment has 
begun. 

Leprosy is not prevalent in northern regions. It 
has largely disappeared from the Continent of 
Europe, though foci of the disease still remain in 
Russia, Portugal, Spain, and the Balkan and Baltic 
States. There are perhaps 2,000 to 3,000 cases in the 
United States, with about 300 under treatment in 
Carville, Louisiana (the United States also main- 
tains treatment centers in Hawaii, the Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands). There are 
more than 200 cases in England, all contracted out- 
side the country. 

Enlightenment of the public has lagged far behind 
medical progress. In the minds of most people the 
disease still wears its medieval garment of horror, a 
fact which 30 years ago sent an emotional tremor 
through the home community of this writer when 
he announced that he was going to devote his life 
to leprosy! Since the early 1940s, with the employ- 
ment of sulfone drugs, now universally used, the 


justification for. this sentiment has _ vanished. 

The leprosy we know today is not that of Old 
Testament days, when the dread sentence “Unclean, 
unclean, without the camp shall be his habitation!” 
banished anyone who had a permanent blemish, 
probably an irritant, or disfiguring, or contagious 
skin disease. It is doubtful if leprosy existed at the 
time of the Exodus. Such confusion and such loath- 
ing have surrounded leprosy throughout the ages 
that many persons would prefer to rename it “Han- 
sen’s disease,” after the man who in 1874 discovered 
the causative organism. 

We must, in our thinking, readjust our whole 
attitude toward leprosy and think of it in terms of 
an ordinary disease; potentially serious, yes; with 
possibilities of crippling, yes; but no more so than 
many other diseases. Leprosy is a disease, not a sin 
or symbol of social stigma and ostracism. It can be 
vanquished if we but properly apply the knowledge 
we now possess concerning its mode of spread in the 
individual or community. 

It is now known that all deformity in leprosy is 
preventable, and is due either to the patient's igno- 
rance that modern physiotherapeutic and orthopedic 
surgical methods can prevent and relieve deformity 
or to the lack of available facilities. Further, by the 
careful and judicious use of cortisone, blindness can 
be prevented, particularly if treatment is adequately 
given in the early stages. 

Leprosy bears similarities to tuberculosis, and 
their causative organisms are [Continued on page 57] 


A leprosy inspector explains preventive measures and treatment to members of a 
village in Central Burma. Burma, which has 200,000 cases, launched a nation-wide 
anti-leprosy campaign in 1952, hopes to have 50,000 under treatment by late 1959. 
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A patient at a leprosy settlement in 
the French Cameroons. Loss of fingers 
was caused by injuries, burns he did 
not feel or remedy in hands that had 
lost all sensation because of leprosy. 
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Warm welcomes everywhere! This one is at the airport in Melbourne, Australia, and under the banner with the Presidential 
Couple is J. A. Bradbury, Governor of District 280. Some 600 persons later attended an intercity gathering in near-by Oakleigh. 


With the President Down Under 


A photo-report on some recent Club 


visits paid by Rotary’s world leader. 


Fottowine their Rotary visits in The Philip- 
pines (reported in these pages last month), Presi- 
dent Clifford A. Randall and his wife, Renate, 
went on to Australia and New Zealand, the next 
lap of a 30,600-mile journey. There, in 24 days of 
travel by plane and motorcar, President “Cliff” 
visited Clubs in eight Rotary Districts of Australia 
and in the three Districts of the North and South 
Islands of Néw Zealand. At every stop the hospi- 
tality was bountiful. 

The President’s busy round of Australian visits 
took him to large intercity meetings (held both 
indoors and out), dinners, a barbecue in Barossa 
Valley, and to the sites of some outstanding Rotary 
projects, including a youth center in Southport 
and a Rotary park in Lismore. At these and other 
gatherings, he “talked Rotary” and conferred with 
Club officers on ways to advance the organization’s 
program. In talks with Government officials, in- 
cluding Robert G. Menzies, Australia’s Prime 
Minister, and Sir Dallas Brooks, Governor of 
Victoria State, he heard Rotary commended for its 
work to improve communities and unite nations in 
the cause of world peace. 

On these pages and the next are photos of some 
high lights of this journey down under. 
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Map shows route of travel 
and major stops in region. 











It’s charter night 
in Darwin, coastal 
town in Australia’s 
outback area, and 
President ‘*Clif{’’ 
presents the docu- 
ment to George A. 
Robbins, Club Pres- 
ident. . . . (Right) 
A welcoming party 
at the Townsville 
airport. An inter- 
city meeting was 
held here outdoors. 


Photos: (below) © Melbourne Leader; (right above) Fraley 
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Another airport welcome, this time in Canberra, where some 50 
Rotary folks greeted Cliff and Renate. At the President's right is 
Harry M. Farrow, Governor of District 270. Nearly 300 Rotarians 
and their families attended the intercity meeting held in Canberra, 


It’s “Rotary talk” for this foursome in Brisbane. They are (left 
to right) H. T. Lewis, Brisbane Club President; R. Manyweathers, 
Past District Governor; President Randall; and Alexander Fraser, 
Governor of District 255. At large meetings in Brisbane, Lismore, 
and Toowoomba, a total of 1,200 persons heard the President speak. 


At Melbourne’s Shrine of Remem- 
brance for Australian war heroes, 
President Randall mounts steps 
to place a wreath. At his side is 
Colonel A. N. Kemsley, a trustee 
of the shrine. Behind them are 
Governor Bradbury and Sir Angus 
S. Mitchell, President of Rotary 
International for 1948-1949 and 
known widely by many Rotarians 


BRISBANE as “Mr. Rotary in Australia.” 
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In New Zealand, President Randall visits Stratford, 
addresses 250 Rotarians. Standing before a Maori 
carving with him are Harry Scott (center), Club 
President, and Geo, H. Kerslake, Rotary Governor. 


Photos: (below) Alexander; (right) Christchurch Star-Sun 








A memento of New Zealand is presented to Cliff 
and Renate in Masterton by Sir Herbert Hart, a 
Past District Governor. Lady Hart is in rear. 
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Warm Welcomes, More Meetings in New Zealand 






In the “long bright land” of the Maoris, Rotary’s 
world leader met a challenge. Had he come as 
friend or enemy? In Rotorua, in the North, a Maori 
“warrior” tested him. Before the President he 
threw a spear for him to pick up if a friend, to let 
lie if an enemy. With a sweep of his arm, President 
Randall picked it up. And throughout the islands 
his declaration of friendship was bountifully 
returned. 

At every stop the Randalls found Rotarians and 
their ladies there to greet them, to take them to 
hotels, to introduce them to their Mayors, and to 
fete them at intercity meetings, teas, and civic 
receptions. To the Presidential Couple this hos- 
pitality signified the place that Rotary holds in 
the lives of some 4,800 New Zealand Rotarians and 
their families. 

As he visited their homes for the aged, parks, 
crippled-children projects, and other community 
enterprises, President Randall was impressed with 
the energy of his co-workers on these South Pacific 
islands. “In building homes for old folks,” he re- 
ports, “the Clubs not only provide funds, but also 
leadership in fostering codperation between the 
citizenry and the Government.” 


































After laying a cornerstone at home for aged for which the Rotary Club of Christ- 
church raised funds, President Randall compliments Christchurch Rotarians for “tack- 
ling this big problem.” Behind him (left to right) are Rotarian C. W. Hamann; 
H. Alfred Newall, Governor of District 298; and James T. Burrows, Club President. 


At large intercity meetings such as these in Palmerston North (left below) 
and Napier, President Randall meets Rotarians from scores of New Zealand 
Clubs, the estimate being 90 percent of the 95 Clubs in the three Districts. 





Photo: © Palmerston North Times 
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Bob Drives Home a Point 


A TEAM of expert woodworkers, welders, and 
electricians is making life a little happier for some 
handicapped youngsters of El Centro, California. 
Men with skilled hands and kind hearts, they build 
special equipment needed by the local Kepley School 
for Handicapped Children. Their leader is Robert 
A. Chesnut, a retired woodshop teacher who decided 
to use his woodworking ability for these kiddies. 

As Chairman of his Rotary Club’s Crippled-Chil- 
dren Committee, Bob Chesnut asked members with 
a mechanical bent to join his group. He also invited 
former students with woodworking machinery to 
help. Since joining their skills to provide physio- 
therapy treatment for young spastics, these men 
have made equipment to meet varied medically es- 
tablished needs. Faced with a difficult job, they 
tackle it with the confident assumption that they 
can construct anything to help a child. 

Billy, for example, could walk only by dragging 
one twisted foot across the other. He also needed 
a back support. Rotarian Chesnut’s Committeemen 
studied the problem, then went to work. The result: 
a scissors-gait walker that supports the boy and en- 
ables him to walk without crossing his feet. 

Sally, a 5-year-old with cerebral palsy, cannot talk, 
hold her head erect, or control her arms and legs. 


Dae 


Bob Chesnut with a tool he uses to help rebuild bodies, 


Still she indicated by facial expressions that she had 
understanding. To help clinic therapists teach her 
word and number recognition, the men with the 
tools built an “educational wheel” for Sally. It is 
so devised that she herself can rotate it and thus 
change pictures on a screen. 

The Kepley School has been called “the most ef- 
fective of its kind in California.”” Bob Chesnut and 
his team were glad to hear that, but they were glad- 
der still when they saw Sally able to do something 
for herself—and love it. 


This notched play table enables children to stand 
without use of crutches. Their arms freed, they can 





play games arranged for them. en the table top. 





Biggest challenge to Committee- 
men was this “educational wheel,” 
which enables palsied child to 
change pictures on screen at right. 


A “scissors-gait” walker built to 
help this boy walk without cross- 
ing his feet. It was made by Ro- 
tarian Chesnut and his handy men, 
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Unsung 
HEROES 


I HIS is labor mediation in 


action: 

Negotiations were bogged down 
at a large piant in Chicago. The 
toughest union demand was that 
the company drop its traditional 
policy of compulsory retirement 
at 65; the company firmly refused. 
By the time the mediator, a rep- 
resentative of the U. S. Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, entered the dispute, feeling 
ran high on both sides and a 
strike seemed imminent. The 
mediator, listening to the argu- 
ments across the bargaining table, 
was puzzled as to why the union 
was so exercised over the issue, 
for the company had a generous 
retirement plan. 
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The mediator recessed the ses- 
sion and closeted himself with the 
union leaders. For an hour he let 
them blow off steam, then ques- 
tioned them at length. Finally he 
found the real root of the trouble: 
they had no objection to compul- 
sory retirement at 65, as such, but 
feared that when business was 
bad the company might reduce 
the retirement age to 60 or even 
55 in order to get rid of older 
workers! The company, the medi- 
ator soon learned, had no such 
intention and was delighted to 
give an ironclad pledge not to 
lower the retirement age. The 
strike was thereby averted. 

The mediator is the unsung 
hero of the labor front. Though 








Called in when everything looks hopeless, Federal 


mediators avert strikes in nine cases out of ten. 


By IRWIN ROSS 


you would never guess it from the 
headlines, the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service has been 
highly successful in keeping the 
labor peace. This fact is obscured 
by the two or three big strikes 
which dominate the labor news 
each year; the thousands of other 
disputes, large and small, which 
are quietly settled by voluntary 
means receive scant attention. 

In the fiscal year 1958 the 
FMCS mediated 14,576 disputes. 
Strikes were averted in 92.3 per- 
cent of the cases which reached 
the Service before work stoppages 
had occurred—an impressive rec- 
ord. 

The Mediation Service, the larg- 
est industrial peacemaker in the 
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U.S.A., was set up as an inde- 
pendent agency by the Taft-Hart- 
ley .Act in 1947, superseding a 
similar agency which had oper- 
ated in the Department of Labor 
since 1913. Headquarters are in 
Washington, D. C.; its 200-odd 
crack mediators are supervised by 
seven regional offices around the 
country. The Service’s jurisdic- 
tion covers all disputes substan- 
tially affecting interstate com- 
merce, except those involving 
railroads and air lines (handled 
by the National Mediation Board). 

Under the law, the Service must 
be informed of an impending dis- 
pute 30 days before the expiration 
of the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment, but does not become ac- 
tively involved until it is apparent 
that the parties cannot reach 
agreement by themselves. Either 
union or management can call in 
F'MCS, or the Service can volun- 
teer its good offices. 


Once in a dispute, however, the 
F'MCS has no compulsory powers. 
It cannot prohibit work stoppages 
or impose settlements. It cannot 
even compel attendance at a bar- 
gaining session. Mediation’s effec- 
tiveness depends entirely on the 
mediator’s powers of persuasion— 
the glibness of his tongue, the 
shrewdness of his timing, his 
mastery of the psychology of bar- 
gaining. 

When a mediator enters a dis- 
pute, he usually calls the parties 
together in joint session as soon 
as possible. This for two reasons: 
the presence of an impartial Gov- 
ernment official usually brings a 
measure of calm into a situation 
which may have become emotion- 
ally overcharged; and the parties 
are likely to give the mediator a 
less colored version of the facts 
when facing each other across the 
table. Although he holds the pro- 
ceedings to an orderly course, the 
mediator puts no restraint on 
rhetoric. Everybody is allowed 
his say: letting off steam, venting 
grievances in the presence of an 
outsider has a useful therapeutic 
effect. There are even occasional 
cases where the mere entrance of 
the mediator exerts a sufficiently 
moderating influence to bring a 
settlement. 

Usually the mediator has to do 
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a good deal more. When discus- 
sion in joint session no longer 
seems fruitful, he meets sepa- 
rately with each side. This is an 
effective device, with its own 
elaborate protocol, to narrow the 
differences between the parties. 
For example, the mediator may 
elicit an “unofficial” assurance 
from the employer that he will 
raise his wage offer to 12 cents an 
hour if the union will drop its 
demand for a 35-hour week. Then 
the mediator sounds out the un- 
ion, which indicates it might be 
agreeable if given a 20-cent-an- 
hour increase. Like the employer, 
the union will not say this offi- 
cially for fear of betraying a 
weakness in its bargaining posi- 
tion. 

The mediator returns to the 
company and reports his “doubts” 
that the union would go along for 
merely 12 cents an hour. After 
some deliberation, the employer 
raises his offer to 15 cents—but no 
higher. The union negotiators 
then retreat to 17 cents. The me- 
diator convenes another joint ses- 
sion and gets a settlement at 16 
cents. In the end he has bluntly 
said to each side, “Is it worth your 
while to have a strike over one 
cent?” 

On other occasions the motiva- 
tions of each side are clear 
enough, but the argument is con- 
ducted on so emotional a level 
that the parties apparently can- 
not be reconciled. The mediator’s 
job is to cut through the verbal 
smoke screen and lay bare the 
true facts. For a month a union 
had been on strike against an 
electrical-power company in the 
Midwest. Agreement had finally 
been reached on wages, hours, 
fringe benefits, with only one re- 
maining issue—the union’s de- 
mand that all strikers get their 
jobs back. 

The company, in turn, insisted 
that one worker be excluded be- 
cause of insubordination. He had 
been in charge of a boiler and had 
left it, in defiance of his foreman’s 
orders, an hour or two before the 
strike began. At the bargaining 
table the whole argument was 
couched in terms of principle— 
the union insisting on “total re- 
instatement” and the company 
denouncing insubordination. 


The mediator finally got the 
union to produce the controversial 
worker. His story, which no one 
had previously solicited, was that 
six hours before the strike he had 
gone to his foreman, informed him 
that, as a shop steward, he had 
certain union duties to perform, 
and asked to be relieved of his 
post. He repeated his request 
hourly, with no relief being fur- 
nished. Finally he abandoned the 
boiler and the foreman then sup- 
plied a replacement. This recital 
put a different light on the “in- 
subordination”; the company was 
able to confirm the story inde- 
pendently and agreed to reinstate 
the worker. The strike was over. 

Great patience is demanded of 
the mediator; the art of mediation 
is frequently the art of listening. 
To the discerning ear, the endless 
flow of words at bargaining ses- 
sions occasionally betrays points 
of potential accord. Expert tim- 
ing, too, as any mediator will tell 
you, is essential to success. Paul 
Yager, of the Philadelphia office, 
recalls a case where he had known 
for some little time that the em- 
ployer would settle for a 10-10 
deal—a 10-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease during the firsi year of, the 
contract and a similar increment 
for the second year. But Yager 
bided his time, awaiting the propi- 
tious moment to propose the offer 
to the union. 


Fra NTIC negotiations, with the 
parties in separate rooms, were 
proceeding the night before the 


strike deadline. At midnight the 
union leaders informed Yager that 
the situation looked hopeless and 
they might as well go home. 
Yager pleaded with them to stay 
in session. Finally, at 2 A.M., he 
unveiled the company offer, then 
left the union caucus. At 6 A.M., 
one hour before the deadline, the 
union accepted. Facing the cer- 
tain prospect of a strike, the nego- 
tiators found unexpected merit ir 
the company’s proposal. Pre- 
sented a day earlier, it would have 
been scornfully rejected and a 
walkout would have been inevita- 
ble—for the company was finan- 
cially unable to offer anything 
better. 

At times the mediator can in- 
fluence the [Continued on page 56| 
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‘Around the World in 18 Books’ from Alaska 


to Boris Pasternak’s Russia. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


I O GET our 1959 reading off in what 


might be called a running start, I pro- 
pose a global tour: “around the world 
in 18 books.” We'll include fiction, his- 
tory, travel, and description—a widely 
varied selection of new books dealing 
with the past and the present. 

First stop, Alaska—just a comfortable 
hop, so I’m told, from Evanston, Illinois. 
Here we have two books which I con- 
fidently recommend as truly first-rate 
reading both for entertainment and for 
information. One of these is Moonlight 
at Midday, by Sally Carrighar 
rily a study of Alaska today, but with 
the attention to the 
requisite in understanding the present 
of a region which has changed so rap- 
idly and is still changing as is the case 
for Alaska. 

You may remember my enthusiastic 
recommendation of one of Sally Carrig- 
har’s books some ten years ago: One 
Day on Teton Marsh. The 
sensitiveness of 


prima- 


past peculiarly 


wonderful 
precision and style 
which I enjoyed in that beautiful book 
—there applied to the wild 
creatures in the dramatic environment 


lives of 


of Grand Teton National Park—are 
fully evident in Miss Carrighar’s treat- 
ment of Alaska’s land and people. I 


have particularly enjoyed her accounts 
of her personal experiences with the 
Eskimo citizens of Alaska 
she has spent many months of intimate 


with whom 


association. Respect, sympathetic under- 
standing, admiration, mark her accounts 
of these people and are shared by the 
reader. 

Admirably supplementing each other 
are Miss Carrighar’s book and Pierre 
Berton’s The Klondike Fever. Subtitled 
“The Life and Death of the Last Great 
Gold Rush,” this 
highly dramatic recreation of the Alaska 
background—a work of history as firmly 
organized, as brilliantly written, as suc- 


book is a concrete, 


cessful in combining detailed incident 
with wide scope, as any | 
in a long time. 
books will give: you as enjoyable and 
substantially rewarding Winter reading 
as I could possibly suggest. 


have found 


Together these two 
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And now to Asia—via a group of 
varied books in which a startling and 
profoundly important common theme 
appears. Nor Scrip Nor Shoes, by John 
H. McGoey, is the first-person story of 
the experiences of a Roman Catholic 
missionary priest in China in the 1940s 
and '50s. I like this book and the man 
who speaks through it with warmth, 
candor, courage. Father McGoey’s nar- 
rative is lively, often hilarious, often 
horrifying in its accounts of human 
suffering. Especially remarkable is the 
writer’s frankness in telling of his own 
mistakes. Out of all these day-by-day 
experiences so freely shared the reader 
gains a cumulative impression of the 
China of those tragic years of transition. 
The fruits of that transition are objec- 
tively surveyed in The Serpent and the 
Tortoise: China Today, by Edgar Faure, 
twice Prime Minister of France. I fee! 
that I have learned much from this 
book, . Personal interviews with Mao Tse 
Tung and Chou En Lai, dealing with 
both internal and external problems of 
modern China, are frankly reported. 
Even valuable are the French 
statesman’s own observations, and his 
candid evaluation of such meager fac- 
tual and statistical information as is 
available for the least-known nation of 
the modern world. 

Rice Roots: An American in Asia, by 
Arthur Goodfriend, and The Ugly 
American, by William J. Lederer and 
Eugene Burdick, supplement each other 


more 


as closely, though in a different way, as 
do the two books about Alaska noted 
Rice Roots is the factual, first- 
story of a spent by an 
American businessman working directly 
with the common people of an Asian 
country (Indonesia) in an effort to help 
them solve their immediate problems of 
food and shelter. This story is told with 
the same qualities of humor and candor, 


abov e. 


person year 


the same freedom from self-praise, the 
same vividness of detail and incident, 
which I have noted in Father McGoey’s 
book. As a result, it makes extremely 
good reading just in and for itself. But 
it has a larger meaning—that which 


brings it into sharp relationship with 
The Ugly American of Messrs. Lederer 
and Burdick. This latter is fiction—but 
fiction based on facts. I suppose it takes 
its title from Graham Greene’s power- 
fu! novel The Quiet American, which 
portrays an American representative in 
Asia so naive, so incapable of under- 
standing the Asian people with whom 
he has to deal, that he plays directly 
into the hands of the Communists and 
forfeits his own life in doing so. 

The Ugly American is made up of a 
series of short narratives presenting in 
action American diplomats. and repre- 
sentatives of aid and relief agencies in 
a mythical country called Sarkhan. 
Among these are a few men like Arthur 
Goodfriend: men with sound previous 
knowledge of Asia and Asians, men of 
dedicated purpose coupled with com- 
mon sense. But these are a minority. 
Most of these Americans have little 
knowledge of the people with whom 
they deal; they lack both the capacity 
and the will to understand; they are— 
in relation to their jobs—smug, stupid, 
wasteful of money, and destructive of 
goodwill. In short, The Ugly American 
is an angry book. Its authors believe 
that the American money that is being 
poured into Asia is being wasted; that 
the deep and true concern of most 
Americans for human welfare in that 
region is being betrayed; that the 
U.S.A. is losing the “cold war” in Asia: 
all because of the incompetence of those 
chosen to represent the country. 

I am obviously unable to judge as to 
whether or not this anger is justified. 
I have never been in Asia and know 
nothing at firsthand of its problems. I 
can testify only that The Ugly American 
is highly effective as a piece of writing, 
and that it convinces me completely of 
the sincerity of its writers. 

* * * 


Our global journey takes us now to 


High revetments channel the Snake River at Nome; 
from Moonlight at Midday, by Sally Carrighar. 
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the Middle East and the Mediterranean 
world. In no field of reading (unless it 
be the American Civil War) are so 
many attractive and valuable new books 
appearing currently as in that of archae- 
ology. Most sumptuous of these to come 
to my hands is The March of Archaeol- 
ogy, by C. W. Ceram—whose Gods, 
Graves and Scholars first revealed to 
many thousands of readers the wealth 
of interest and meaning to be found in 
good books in this field. The March of 
Archaeology is a big book and a very 
handsome one. It presents, in lively and 
informal but authoritative text, closely 
coupled on every page with admirably 
selected and beautifully printed illustra- 
tions, a broad survey of the whole field 
of archaeological exploration of the past 
in the last century and more of rapid 
progress. Most of this progress, of 
course, has been in the area we have 
reached in this stage of our reading 
journey; and our shelf includes three 
more specialized studies in this field. 

by Michel Join-Lambert, 
is another book of marked beauty in 
form with many fine pictures. It is a 
detailed history of the holy city, draw- 
ing on both archaeology .and other 
scholarly studies, through the period of 
the Crusades. For all its learning, the 
text is distinctly readable. This quality 
marked most welcome in 
Ancient Semitic Civilizations, by Saba- 
Moscati. Don’t be “scared off” by 
the obviously profound study of a highly 
field on which this book 
about the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
the Canaanites and Ethiopians and other 
ancient peoples, is based. I have rarely 
book in which the fruits of 
scholarship were served up in so savory 


Jerusalem, 


is also and 


tino 


specialized 


found a 
and nourishing a form. This is an en- 
jovable and a rewarding book. 

Mediterranean to 
look at the 
at one of the most puzzling and exciting 
of ancient cultures, in The Etruscans, 
by Raymond Bloch. All now known 
about these enigmatic people is clearly 


Across the Italy, 


and another remote past: 


presented in this well-organized book— 
flanked by abundant pictures of sculp- 
tures, paintings, potteries, buildings as 
haunting in their fascination as their 
creators. 
Another fine contribution to our 
worth-while reading by a modern Ger- 
The Caesars, by Ivar 
From the first Caesar to Con- 
stantine the Great, this book surveys 
Roman history in the concrete terms of 
Roman rulers—their personalities, their 


man scholar is 


Lissner. 


ambitions, their deeds, The crucial span 
of human history that reaches from the 
conquest of Gaul to the adoption by an 
emperor of Gaulish blood of the symbol 
of the Cross and of the Christian faith 
is brightly lighted in this book. 

Two totally different novels, one of 
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Despite its world-wide 
political impact, Boris 
Pasternak’s Doctor Zhi- 
vago, says Reviewer John 
Frederick, “is a work of 
art—not a doctrinaire 
treatise, but a record of 
human experience 
marked by compassion, 
by broad and clear vi- 
sion... spiritual beauty.” 


medieval and one of modern times, high- 
light our visit to Italy. Bird of Fire, by 
Helen C. White, is a fictional re-creation 
of the life and times of St. Francis of 
Assisi. It seems to me a fine achieve- 
ment, reverent without loss of con- 
vincing reality, suspenseful and moving 
without the slightest sensationalism. 
Execution, by Colin McDougall, a Cana- 
dian veteran of the Italian campaign 
in World War II, is a novel of men in 
that campaign. It conveys in a degree 
highly exceptional in World War II 
fiction at once the brutal realities of 
modern warfare and genuine and per- 
manent human values. It is going on 
my very short shelf of World War II 
books I think worth keeping. 

To return briefly to the field of ar- 
chaeology—Frank Hibben’s Prehistoric 
Man in Europe is a clear and complete 
survey of recent findings in European 
prehistory, based on the notes of the 
late Viadimir Fewkes. Crammed as it is 
with facts which have to be expressed 
in technical not at all, this 
book is less appealing to the general 
reader than Hibben’s The Lost Ameri- 
cans and Treasure in the Dust, both of 
which I have in this depart- 
ment. For the student of one 
of the most interesting of fields it will 


terms or 


praised 


serious 


be invaluable. 

Worlds Apart, by Tudor Edwards, sub- 
titled “A journey to the great living 
monasteries of Europe,” is highly per- 
sonal, sometimes garrulous, but—with 
its many good pictures—distinctly in- 
formative as well as interesting. Bizet 
and His World, by Mina Curtiss, re- 
creates the Paris of a century ago 
brilliantly in terms of the personalities 
and personal letters of great musicians 
and their friends and enemies. For the 
student of history and 
cially for the admirer of Bizet’s music 
it is a rich feast. Whenever in the fore- 
seeable future successors to the once- 
popular “Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive 
Battles” are written, the Battle of Sta- 
lingrad will inevitably be included. In 
his Stalingrad Heinz Schréter, German 
military historian, has given a defini- 
tively thorough and detailed account. 

In the week in which I am writing, 
the world has been treated to the star- 


musical espe- 


PANTHEON 


tling and highly instructive spectacle 


of the rulers of one of the most mate- 
rially powerful States in human history 
obviously scared stiff by a book—a novel 
at that. The book is, of course, Doctor 
Zhivago, by Russian Boris Pasternak. 
As I write, it is still uncertain what will 
be the final outcome of the tragi-comedy 
precipitated by the deserved award of 
the Nobel Prize in literature to Paster- 
nak. However it turns out in detail, the 
gentlemen of the Swedish academy who 
made this award may well have struck 
a more telling blow against world Com- 
munism than any other of recent years. 
Meanwhile, I want to assure you that 
Doctor Zhivago is a work of art—not 


a doctrinaire treatise, but a record of 


human experience marked by compas- 


sion, by broad and clear vision, by 


spiritual beauty. 
* 7 om 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

Moonlight at Midday, Sally Carrighar 
(Knopf, $6.50).—The Klondike Fever, Pierre 
Berton (Knopf, $5.75).—Nor Scrip Nor 
Shoes, John H. MeGoey (Little, Brown, $4). 
—The Serpent and the Tortoise, Edgar Faure 
(St. Martin’s, $4.50).—Rice Roots, Arthur 
Goodfriend (Simon & Schuster, $3.95).—The 
Ugly American, William J. Lederer and Eu- 
gene Burdick (Norton, $3.75) The March 
of Archaeology, C. W. Ceram (Knopf, $15) 
—Jerusalem, Michael Join-Lambert (Put- 
nam, $5.95) Ancient Semitic Civilizations, 
Sabatino Moscati (Putnam, $5) The Etrus 
cans, Raymond Bloch (Praeger, $5) The 
Caesars, Ivar Lissner (Putnam, $5.95) Bird 
of Fire, Helen C. White (Macmillan, $3.95) 
--Erecution, Colin McDougall (St. Martin's 
$3 50). 

Prehistoric Man in Europe, Frank C. Hib 
ben (University of Oklahoma Press, $4.95) 
—Wor.ds Apart, Tudor Edwards (Coward 
McCann, $4.50) .—Bizet and His World, Mina 
Curtiss (Knopf, $7.50) Stalingrad, Heinz 
Schréter (Dutton, $5) Doctor Zhivago, 
Boris Pasternak (Pantheon, $5) 





Rotarian Authors 


Directing the Play (Harper, $3.50), by John 
Wray Young, of Shreveport, La. For the stu- 
dent of drama as well as the working director. 

Here Comes the Alabama (A. Balkema & 
Co., Union House, Queen Victoria St., Cape- 
town, Union of South Africa, $3), by Edna and 
Frank Bradlow, of Capetown, Union of South 
Africa. About the South's sea raider Alabama 
in the U. S. Civil War. 

The Hour Had Come (Douma Publications, 
1819 Newton Ave. S. E., Grand Rapids 6, 
Mich., $3.50), by Go Puan Seng, of Manila, 
The Philippines. How faith brought him 
through peril. 

No Place for Angels (Arizona Republic Press, 
$5), by Roscoe Willson, of Phoenix, Ariz. 
About Arizona. 
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Climaxing a glittering two-day golden-anniversary celebration, San Francisco Rotarians 
and wives pack the ornate Garden Court of the Sheraton-Palace for dinner and a pageant. 


Some called the Wednesday-night dinner held in the flower- 
bedecked Garden Court the most beautiful ever held in city. 
Rotary’s President, Clifford A. Randall, ad- 
dressed the 750 Rotarians on Tuesday noon. 
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As THE LIGHTS wink on in the city 
by the Golden Gate, San Franciscans say 
there is no sight quite so beautiful as the 
bridge which strings its necklace of light 
across the bay to Oakland. But San Fran- 
cisco Rotarians and their ladies know 
that it met its match in the beauty and 
elegance of the dinner and pageant cli- 
maxing their Club’s 50th-year celebra- 
tion. The pageant spanned a half century 
—from the year the California city gave 
birth to Rotary’s Number Two Club, 
until today, when the roster has grown President Randall (left) delivers the 50-year 
to 10,000. During a Tuesday luncheon certificate to Club President Russell J. Bowell. 
led by Lloyd E. Wilson, Rotary Inter- 
national President Clifford A. Randall 
looked ahead 50 years “to a time when 
Rotary will have 27,500 Clubs with 1% 
million members.’”’ On Wednesday eve- 
ning, in a hall scented with magnificent 
floral decorations, Chairman James Tut- 
tle and 532 Rotarians and ladies blew out 
the candles on 50 years of service to 
youth, community, and business. James 
Holbrook, General Chairman of the An- 
niversary Committee, counted greetings 
from Clubs in 33 lands. Homer W. Wood, 
founder and first President of the Club, 
confidently predicted 50 more purpose- 
ful years for Rotary in San Francisco, 
“for its very nature calls out the best 
from our top leaders.” 


Past RI Presidents Brunnier, Roth, Wheeler; Club officers, Directors; others 
attend dinner for Randalls. It was U. S. election night, “but we talked Rotary!” 


, “= . ‘ -% 
: s+ i 9 bine ae Pe , ' 

. ' They've contributed to every one of San Fran 
cisco Rotary’s 50 years, Left to right are Frank 


if 5 a : i : iil : I. Turner, Ben D. Dixon, and C. Devens Holman. 


. * oe 
we y , Souvenir gold nuggets go to (1. to r.) Founder 
Homer Wood; Past Presidents Brunnier, Roth, 
Wheeler; Russell Bowell from Chairman Wilson, 


Photos: Rotarian Raymond M. Moulin 
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Resourceful Rotari- 
ans of a small French 
city in Burgundy 
know, as do many that the 
quickest way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach. Only recently did they dis- 
cover that food offers a means of reach- 
ing another objective—namely, interna- 
tional understanding. The Rotary Club 
of BErauNne, France, which might be 
‘alled the gastronomica! capital of 
Burgundy, recently had a dinner made 
up entirely of American cuisine. Art 
Buchwald, a New York Herald Tribune 
columnist roaming Europe at the time, 
describes the meal thusly: “There was 
a most historic event a few weeks ago 
in BEAUNE, a small French town sur- 
rounded only by Burgundy. Wine is so 
important to Beaune that they keep it 
in a museum, The next thing in impor- 
tance is food. The chief cultural center 
in town is the Hotel de la Poste, a re- 
spected relais gastronomique, which 
boasts one star in the Guide Michelin. 
A relais gastronomique is a place where 
you can eat things like terrine de canard 


Mon Dieu! This 
American Food 


people, 


Rotarians of Pusan, Korea, distribute 
two tons of clothing to fire victims 
in their area. The clothing was sent 
by a Seattle, Wash., Rotarian who 
visited Korea and started a clothing 
drive for its needy upon his return. 


News and photos from 


Rotary’s 10,009 Clubs 








truffée, €crevisses a la créme, poulet au 
chambertin, sloshed down with pom- 
mard, volnay, and champagne, and then 
go to bed with your overcdat on because 
you can’t unbutton it. 

“Marc Chevillot, the owner, belongs 
to the third generation of a family 
which has upheld the honor of France 
in the kitchens of the family hotel. ... 
This January he made his first explora- 
tory trip among the hamburger stands 
and drug-store counters across the At- 
lantic. His comrades in BEAUNE were so 
excited after his visit to the United 
States that they demanded he describe 
his gastronomic experiences. ... He 
decided one fruit cup with a maraschino 
cherry was worth 1,000 words. He 
would cook for the BEAUNE Rotary Club 
a complete native American dinner: 
fruit cup; Southern fried chicken with 
succotash and candied yams, with 
marshmallows on top; avocado salad 
with roquefort dressing and assorted 
ready-mixed cakes; chocolate fudge, 
orange butterscotch, and angel-food 


cake.... 


In a joint meeting of Israeli Rotary 
Clubs, the President of Israel, Itzhak 
Ben-Z¥i (left), receives a souvenir 
gift from guest John Caouki, one of 
34 Rotarians and their wives of Is- 
tanbul, Turkey (see item at right). 





Rotarians sparked the move to build this meeting house for old folks in Wairoa, 
New Zealand. It has a kitchen and a meeting room 30 by 15 feet. Rotarians and 
club members, who worked together on the £2,500 project, pose before the building. 
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“Chevillot worked all night and it was 
pretty good. We started with fruit cock- 
tail and then several people got up and 
asked for their hats and coats, thinking 
they had just had dessert. 

“The man next to me said he ioved 
the candied yams. He thought it was 
an interesting sauce and asked if the 
Americans ever spread it on bread. "The 
poulet frit du Sud was fine. What about 
the American champagne? They denied 
it was champagne. Champagne, they 
said, comes from the country of Cham- 
pagne. One man said they should call 
it Buffalo, or San Fernando Valley, or 
Schenectady. But they shouldn’t call it 
champagne. 

“How did the angel-food cake go 
over? Fine, except they insisted the 
marshmallows should have been on the 
cake and not the sweet potatoes.” 


The ancient city of 
ISTANBUL (it was 
Constantinople until 
1930) ranks with ATHENs, ROME, and 
JERUSALEM in its influence and impor- 
tance in the rise of early Mediterranean 
civilization. Last year this metropolis 
on the Bosporus welcomed its first Ro- 
tary Club. Its 74 members are rapidly 
discovering that Rotary offers a simple 
and direct means of acquaintanceship 
with businessmen everywhere. A few 
months ago, for example, 34 ISTANBUL 
Rotarians and their wives boarded a 
plane for a five-day trip to a neighbor- 
ing Rotary country, Israel, and there 
learned much about the country and 
Rotary from their Rotary hosts. On 
Monday evening they were guests of 
Rotarians in Tet Aviv-JAFFA at a concert 
in that city’s new auditorium. They vis- 
ited AcRE, NAZARETH, and the port city 
of Hara the following day, and toured 
a hospital and prison in the capital city 
later. During a Rotary luncheon there, 
which included IsTANBUL guests and rep- 
resentatives of other Rotary Clubs in 
Israel, John A. Caouki, Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of IsTANBUL, presented a 
silver box to the President of Israel, 
Itzhak Ben-Zvi photo), who at- 
tended the meeting. Said a member of 
the IsTANBUL delegation, reporting on 
the trip before his home Rotary Club: 
“The Israeli Rotarians, their wives and 
friends, all the people of Israel, have 
overwhelmed us with their most sin- 
cere friendship and hospitality.” 


In the Cradle 
of Civilization 


(see 


A local YMCA build- 
ing fund in CREs- 
CENTA-CANADA, CALIF., 
grew by more than $1,600 a few months 
ago, thanks to the efforts of 83 
Rotarians. The Club raised the money 
through two parties, 
theater party in the famous Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. More recently 


Clean Sweep 
in California 


local 


special one a 
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the Club members contributed to the 
success of a local “Hawaiian Days” ob- 
ervance. Rotarians were chairmen of 
the celebration and luau, the Club’s 
candidate for “queen” of the event won 
a first-place nod from the judges, and 
the Rotary float rolled to first prize in 
the eyes of parade judges. 

The three-act comedy The Tender 
Trap, sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Vero Beacu, Fia., swelled the Club’s 
project fund by $472. A local theater 
group produced the play, which ran for 
three nights. 


An Eye for A seed dealer, two 


Black Angus farmers, and a news- 
paper editor—aii Ro- 


tarians of WINCHESTER, Ky.—combined 
cattle-judging talents to walk off with a 
silver cup in the recent Clark County 
Fair. Teams from local civic and serv- 
ice clubs ranked four Angus steers, then 
natched their appraisals with those 
made by a cattle expert from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Three members of 
the winning Rotary team handed down 
decisions identical to the expert’s; the 
other team member missed only on one 


anima 


That's Using Alfred Brain, Presi- 
the Old Bean! dent of the Rotary 
Club of CHATSWORTH, 

believes in meeting a problem 

on. Not long ago it looked as 

gh the Club were going to lose the 

e of its meeting place—a local restau- 
int. Just as Club members were re- 
igning themselves to the inconvenience 
of meeting in an out-of-town place, 
President “Al” saved the day: he bought 
the estaurant where they had been 
Set a Course A small air strip 


for Qualicum built by the Rotary 
‘ub of QUALICUM 


C., CANADA, a few years ago 
ying good dividends in interna- 
fellowship. Recently it was the 
of a salmon barbecue for pilots 
their passenge1 from’ British 
bia, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
This year’s “International Fly- 
is the Club calls it, attracted 30 
ift owners. 


‘Doc Rotary’ 4 check for $20,000, 


Lends a Hand representing the first 
contribution by the 


Rota! Club of BuRLINGTON, ONT., CAN- 
4, set a local hospital-fund drive into 
otion in that city. BURLINGTON (pop. 
000) does not have a hospital today, 
t hopes to remedy the _ situation 

igh its plans for a 2%%-million- 
building to be named the Joseph 

Memorial Hospital. It will be 

on the homesite of the famous 
can Indian chief Joseph Brant. 
Rotarians were on the committee 

drew up plans for the hospital 
paign. 

Rotary Clubs in the northern 
opolitan area of Toronto, ONT., CAN- 
ire promoting a campaign to build 
01 for mentally retarded children. 

Rotary Club of WILLOWDALE, 
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Pert Sharon Landon (center) tells 
about the good times she had last Sum- 
mer at Camp W oodeden in a meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Sarnia, Ont., 
Canada, which supports the crippled- 
children camp. Rotarian Percy Allston, 
Camp Director Mrs. Phyllis Cox listen. 


Bruce Davis (left) would have drowned 
last July had not William Griffith and 
Donald Seamon saved him. Through 
efforts of the Rotary Club of Sherrill, 
N. Y., the Carnegie Hero Fund awarded 
them cash and medals, here presented 
by Club President Orville Comfort. 


oto: B & B Studio 
} 


A local swimming meet attracts all eyes in Spartanburg, S. C., including those 
of local Rotarians. Not long ago they built a wading pool next to this pool. 


To most people Jack Frost is an elfish personification of frosty weather, But 
Rotarians of Detroit, Mich., will tell you that Jack Frost is the kind-hearted 


9c 


fellow member who every year invites them to his orchard farm 25 miles north of 
their city for an all-day outing. Baseball, horseshoes, nail pounding, tug o° war, 
wood sawing, eating—Jack gives each Rotarian a chance to display his outdoor forte, 
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ArMowR HeEIGuTs, EcLInToN, Forest HILL, 
and Downsview hope to raise $50,000 for 
the school, which will accommodate 125 
students. 

A young girl of CLayssurc, Pa., now 
has a wheel chair for her use, thanks 
to the local Rotary Club. CLAayspure Ro- 
tarians, who number 20, plan to lend it 
to other patients when the young miss 
is on her feet once more. ... The Ro- 
tary Club of De Pere, Wis., was one of 
many organizations which helped a 
local 7-year-old boy get needed medical 
care. Club members contributed $250, 

. Contributions to the Rotary Crip- 
pled Adults Hospital in Mempuis, TENN., 
which is sponsored by Rotary Clubs in 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Mississippi, 
were higher in the 1957-58 Rotary year 
than in any other. Total income from 
all sources soared to $120,891. The 56- 
bed hospital gives free care to ortho- 
pedic patients who are unable to pay. 

Rotarians of PENRITH, AUSTRALIA, 
used the proceeds of a recent dance to 
buy a 16-mm. sound motion-picture pro- 
jector. for presentation at the opening 
of the Nepean District Hospital. 


Six Clubs Six Rotary Clubs ob- 
Mark 25th Year serve the 25th an- 


niversary of their 
charters this month. Congratulations! 
They are Bryson City, N. C.; WHITE- 
HALL, Mont.; FREDERICK, OKLA.; ENTER- 
PRISE, ALA.; LUFKIN, TEex.; and ANA- 
DARKO, OKLA, 


Rotary Here Thirteen Rotarians 


and There of PETERBOROUGH, 
OnT., CANADA, paid 


an international friendship visit to the 
Rotary Club of Massena, N, Y., recently, 
and while there toured near-by power- 
construction projects on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. They got the urge to see 
parts of the Seaway construction, writes 
a Club spokesman, from reading The St. 
Lawrence Seaway in Tue Rorarian for 
April, 1958... . Three Rotary Clubs of 
Texas—BEAUMONT, SouTH ParK (BEAU- 
MONT), and West BEAUMONT—teamed up 
to sponsor the Babe Zaharias Open Golf 
Tournament. Each Club netted $1,500 
from the project. The SourH Park Ro- 
tary Club furnished a room at a local 
home for the aged with its earnings. 
The other two Clubs pooled their earn- 
ings in a fund used to purchase a 
$15,000 X-ray machine for a local char- 
ity hospital. ... Each week the Rotary 
Club of CarTHAGE, TENN., sends its Club 
bulletin to ten Rotary Clubs in other 
lands, 

Fifteen tons of used textbooks col- 
lected by an elementary schoo! district 
in MENLO Park, Ca.ir., were put aboard 
a steamer bound for Pakistan not long 
ago. Local Rotarians hauled the books 
to a sorting and crating center. The 
books will be distributed to schools in 
Pakistan which have English-language 
classes... . The Rotary Club of Nort 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., recently sponsored 
an essay contest for adults and students. 
The subject: The Four-Way Test. 
The 54-member Rotary Club of Fayerre- 
VILLE, TENN., OWns its own meeting place 
now, writes a Club spokesman. They 
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Here are some personalities who have 


taken part in Club programs recently. 


Fiiines Wake 


ews in 


ROTARY 


Photo: Ponniah 


Rotarians of Tiruchirapalli, India, 
took the occasion of a visit by Sri 
K. Kamaraj (right), Chief Minister of 
Madras, to announce the sponsorship 
of a blind boy (center) at a local school 
for the blind. At the left are Sri Gulam 
Mahmood Badsha, city collector, and 
the Club President, T. Rajagopal. 


Photo: Stanrich 


Marvin Griffin (left), Governor of 
Georgia, outlined his State’s economic 
growth before a_ recent meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Ringgold, Ga. 
With him is Club President Norman L. 
Allen, Program Chairman for the day. 


U. S. Senator Everett Jordan, of North 
Carolina (center), takes time out for 
a chat with Rotary Presidents Roger 
Gant, Jr. (left), of Burlington, and 
the Reverend T. J]. Whitehead, Graham, 
after his address before a joint meet- 
ing of the Clubs. Senator Jordan is a 
member of the Burlington Rotary Club. 


U. S. cinema star Jane Russell visits 
the Rotary Club of West Honolulu, 
Hawaii, to tell its members about 
WAIF, an_ international adoption 
organization she helped found. Club 
President Homer Hayes is at the mike. 
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Hervé Alphand, French Ambassador to 
the United States, visits a meeting of 
the Rotary Club of St. Martinsville, 
La., and feels “right at home”—the 
meeting was conducted in French by J. 
Bert Willis (right), Club President. 


A gala dinner meeting honoring the new Rotary Club of Dhon- 
buri, Thailand, was attended by more than 200 guests. Ny Tihon 
(left photo), of Saigon, Vietnam, Governor of Rotary District 
330, speaks to the group. Seated at right are Club President 
Phya Mahai Sawan and Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Bangkok, 


Photo: Hazledine 


The Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
Walter Nash (right), speaks to an an- 
nual town and country gathering of 
the Rotary Club of Invercargill, New 
Zealand. Jim Sutton, then Club Presi- 
dent, presented him to the meeting. 


High light of an Independence Day 
dinner in the Rotary Club of Lucknow, 
India, is an address by the Governor 
of the State of Uttar Pradesh, V. V. 
Giri (left). S. P. Gupta, President of 
the 8l-member Club, introduced him. 


The Governor of Illinois, 
William G. Stratton (cen- 
ter), addressed a Farmers’ 
Night gathering sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of Nash- 
ville, Ill. The Club in 
vited farmers of the area 
and Rotarians and wives of 
near-by Carlyle. C. C. Conway 
(left) and Herman Mount, 
Presidents of the two Ro- 
tary Clubs, flank the speaker. 


Foreign-exchange problems of India 
are the subject of a speech by Shri 
Manubhai Shah, Minister for Heavy 
Industries, before the Rotary Club of 
Morvi, India. The Club invited town 
officials and others to the meeting. 


who is Past President of the United Nations General Assembly 
and a Past Governor of Rotary District 330... . (Center photo) 
Thai women perform the rum thian, a native dance... . (Right) 
Guests Arun S. Watana, Phra Prachon, Speaker of the National 
Assembly, and the wife of the Mayor of Bangkok chat together. 


Photo: Schnare 
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call it “Rotary Club House.” . . . Wind- 
ing up an eight-week campaign, the 
Youth Service Committee of the Rotary 
Club of MonTREAL, QuE., CANADA, assayed 
the results of its clothing campaign. 
Totals: more than 3,000 garments— 
worth an estimated $11,500—collected, 
sorted, cleaned, and distributed to peo- 
ple in Monrreaw’s institutions for the 
needy. Rotarians and wives of 
PENDLETON, OREG., recently attended en 
masse the opening performance of their 
community’s world-famous rodeo, 


Since last month’s 
listing of new Clubs 
in this department, 
Rotary has entered 30 more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. The 


30 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


new Clubs (with their sponsors in 
parentheses) are Belo Horizonte-Leste 
(Belo Horizonte), Brazil; Udaipur 
(Jodhpur), India; Mirandola (Modena), 
Italy; Retalhuleu (Quezaltenango), 
Guatemala; Leopoldinense-Rio (Sao 
Cristovao), Brazil; 24 de Mayo (Porto- 
viejo), Ecuador; Ozark (Dothan), Ala.; 
Wendouree [Ballarat] (Ballarat), Aus- 
tralia; Accra, Ghana; Black Mountain 
(West Asheville), N. C.; West Little 
tock (Little Rock), Ark.; Thousand 
Oaks (Camarillo), Calif.; Geneva (He- 
bron), Nebr.; La Grange (Elmhurst), 
Ill.; Wagin (Narrogin), Australia; St. 
Croix (Charlotte Amalie), Virgin Is- 
lands; Santos Dumont (Juiz de Fora), 
Brazil; Tananarive, Madagascar; Arusha 
(Mombasa), Tanganyika; Newport, 





Dvrine his year as Governor of 
Rotary District 735, Horace A. Kott- 
camp, of Chambersburg, Pa., con- 
ducted a little contest for the wives 
of Rotarians in his District. The 
subject: “How the Reading of THE 
ROTARIAN Influences the Thinking 
of the Members of the Home.” The 
winning entry was written by Mrs 


goodwill toward men." 


women, 
inevitable. 

The slogan 
intrinsic value. 
ticed in our own 
Rotary family, 
community; our country, 


home, 


their 


that 





Mrs. Smith 


earth; 
To me, 


the Magazine, 


fathers. 





a? Piilevtened Y, fo - 


"TO UNDERSTAND IS TO LOVE" 


We read a great deal about 
By combining our efforts in 
international understanding as mature men and 
the promotion of peace and goodwill is 


"To understand is to love" 

If this slogan, 
is practicable for our 
then why is it not workable in our 
state, 
Rotary Clubs are internationally known for 
"Service above Self." 
are well aware of this motto which our 
Rotarians practice in their daily con- 
tacts with their fellowmen. 

How impressive it is to read 

"The Rotarian" Magazine and realize 
"my Rotarian" 
fabulous number of Rotarians through- 
out this great world who joined the 
dynamic organization in its promotion 
of world understanding—peace on 
goodwill toward men. 
"The Rotarian" Magazine is the founda— 
tion of Rotary—-it is the summation of its great 
objective compiled into a monthly publication. As 
our Rotary families read and discuss articles in 
we can observe and vividly under—- 
stand the driving force of our Rotary husbands and 


While the Rotarian is "serving above self," 
his family can serve him and his Rotary by under- 
standing and appreciating his great enthusiasm in 
a wonderful service club. 


John F. Smith, who, in addition to 
caring for her three pre-teen chil- 
dren, finds time to be a Cub Scout 
den mother and an indefatigable 
werker in many of Coalport’s com- 
munity service organizations. Her 
husband is the Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Coalport-Irvona, Pa. 
Here is her essay: 


"peace on earth; 


has 


which is prac— 


nation, and world? 


We wives 


is one among the 











England; Ruthin, Wales; Lyon-Nord 
(Lyon), France; Lyon-Sud (Lyon), 
France; Paijanne (Jyvaskyla), Finland; 
Tabriz (Teheran), Iran; Valence (Ro- 
mans), France; Nysted (Nyk@bing 
Falster), Denmark; Aschaffenburg 
(Wurzburg), Germany; Frederiksvaerk 
(Frederikssund and Hillergd), Denmark; 
Tarrant (Ensley), Ala. 


No Doubt The men you see in 
about Dubbo the photographs be- 

low can tell you that 
even though it’s Winter in June in 


Australia, the sun can be mighty warm. 
Rotarians of DuBBo, a town of 13,000 in 
New South Wales, they took time out 
from two Community Service projects 
long enough for the photographer to 
record their progress. The top photo- 
graph shows ten of the Club’s 53 mem- 
bers painting the exterior of a newly 


erected school for mentally retarded 
children. Club members in the lower 
photograph are assembling the steel 


framework which will support a roof of 
giass for a $5,000 begonia house, a gift 
from Dusso Rotarians located in Vic- 
toria Park. Working every week-end in 
June, the members finished both proj- 
ects by the end of the 1957-58 Rotary 
year. But that’s not all that’s recorded 
on Dusso’s Community Service slate for 
the past Rotary year. The Club distrib- 
uted 50 Christmas cakes to elderly peo- 
ple in the area; donated a wheel chair 
to a local hospital and £300 to the local 
Arboretum Society; gave a local high- 
school girl a grant of £64 which helped 
her continue her studies; and sponsored 
a District-wide survey of crippled-chil- 
dren needs in conjunction with a local 
health agency. And the new Rotary 
year in Dusso is off to a flying start too: 
the Club donated £700 to the State 
Emergency Service, enabling the organ- 
ization to purchase three two-way radio 
transceivers for emergency vehicles sta- 
tioned in the area. 





Putting the finishing touches on two 


recent projects—a school for retarded 
children (top photograph) and a be- 
gonia house (below)—are Rotarians of 
Dubbo, Australia (see item above). 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


M AKE-UP by Jet. On the recent his- 
tory-making first transatlantic flight of 
Pan American’s jet Boeing 707 from 
New York to Paris were 111 persons. On 
its return flight were 114. But only two 
persons made the round-trip flight, one 
of them a Rotarian of Lansing, Mich. 
Left with a whole day on his hands 
while awaiting his return flight, Ro- 
TARIAN TALBERT ABRAMS did the natural 
thing: he attended a meeting of the Ro- 
tary Club of Sud de Paris, France. In- 
vited by Pan American to make the first 
U. S. round-trip jet flight across the 
Atlantic, Dr. ABRAMs was chosen for the 
because of his many contribu- 
tions to aviation, including several in- 
ventions. He heads an aerial-survey 
firm in Lansing. 


honor 


Rotarian Honors. A triumphant home- 
coming celebration featuring a testimo- 
nial banquet greeted THEOpORE MERIAM, 
Mayor of Chico, Calif., 
upon his return from 
the League of Califor- 
nia Cities convention, 
where he was named 
to receive the first 
City of Los Angeles 
Award for his “out- 
standing contribution 
to good government.” 
... A former Governor 
of Iowa, Leo A. HorGcu, 





Hoegh 


of Chariton, lowa, was recently named 


Director of the U. S. Office of Civil and 


Defense Mobilization. ERNEsT D. 
NIELSEN, Of Des Moines, Iowa, is the new 
president of the Council of North Cen- 
tral Junior Colleges. 


CHARLES L. Fox, 
Springfield, Ohio, High 
School principal, has 
presented the 
outstanding citizen- 
ship award and medal 
presented annually by 
his Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Post. He 
cited as a “tal- 

teacher of sci- 


been 


city’s 


Was 


Fox 


ences” and an “able principal,” and for 


ented 


his services to his community and 
church. . . . National president of Alpha 


Phi Omega, college social and service 
fraternity, is WiLLt1aAmM S. Rotn, of Ra- 
eigh, N. C. 


Reélected president of the Optometrist 
Association of his Province was WIL- 
LIAM PRINCE, of Newcastle, N. B., Canada. 

Heading the 1958-59 public-relations 
committee of the National Association 


of Life Underwriters is WILLIAM E, 
NortH, of Evanston, Ill. ... AUGUSTO 
SaLazarR Lette, of Lisbon, Portugal, a 


Director of Rotary International, was 
chosen to head the Portuguese delega- 
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tion to the recent International Con- 
gress on Leprology in Tokyo, Japan; 
another attendant of the Congress was 
the author of the article about leprosy 
in this issue (see page 34). 


Lion vs. Rotarian, A blood-spattered 
tale entitled 1 Was Mauled by a Lion, 
appearing some months ago in the U. S. 
magazine Outdoor Life, described the 
true adventure of a Rotarian doctor of 
Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa. 
“Now, as the lion charged,” wrote BRUCE 
Macrakg, “I ran forward to help and per- 
haps give Chikwinda [the African game 
guard] time to reload. ... [The lion] 
came through the tall grass in enor- 





A cast-collared but jovial Rotarian of 
Blayney, Australia, is Lee Nankivell, 
who broke his neck while playing foot- 
ball but turned up at Rotary meeting 
an hour after being fitted with a plas- 
er cast by Rotarian Dr. Bruce Jones 


(behind Lee). District 270 Governor 
Harry Milne Farrow is seated at left. 


mous bounds, his mane erect around his 
head, his eyes glaring with an angry 
light, his mouth open, teeth bared, and 
a most malignantly intent expression on 





AGE- 
lt's a Mood 


Few men have accepted the pass- 
ing of their years with more aplomb 
than genial Maurice Duperrey, 1937- 
38 President of Rotary International, 
who recently celebrated his 80th 
birthday in the company of his fel- 
low Rotarians of Paris, France. His 
remarks on that occasion (condensed 
and translated from the French) 
comprise a warm reminder that age 
is really a relative thing. 


M Y dear friends, you have had the 
exquisite kindness of celebrating the 
anniversary of my birth, the year in 
which the decade of my age changes. 
I am extremely thankful for this. It 
is a fact that I have just passed my 
80 Springs, but it has not made me 
any prouder. If we were talking of a 
liqueur brandy or a cognac, 80 years 
of age would be marvelous, but for 








a man to be 80 years old is much less 
interesting. 

When Father Sertilange addressed 
the Rotary Club of Paris, he 
that age was only a mood. He was a 
thousand times right. There are men 
who are old when they reach the age 


stated 


of 50 or 60, and others, like our be- 
loved President Chaix, who stay 
young much longer. I consider that 


one is always young when he know 
somebody older than himself. 
sis tells us that Methuselah lived to 
be 969 years old; if you compare him 


with an octogenerian, it is evident 
that the latter is a mere teen-ager 
Age is the only thing one must 
never inquire from a woman, even if 
she herself asks you to guess het 
I am reminded of a lady who had 
“suffered from the years the irrepa 
rable outrage” and who coyly asked 


an old general, “How many years do 
you give me?” And the general, with 
all his military bluntness, replied, “I 
don’t give you any, you have enough 
of them as is.” 


Suffice it to say that all women are 


young and beautiful, in varying de- 
grees, and that, as the late District 
Governor Jean Appleton once re¢ 


marked, “Woman is not only the mas- 
terpiece of creation, but of recreation 
also.” 

To end my acknowledgment, I will 
recite a few lines after the 
of our genial Ronsard 


erat vieur, lt 


manner 


Lorsque jt olr ala 
chandelle 
Assis prés du foyer, du Rotary révant, 
Dirai, me souvenant de mes quatre vingt 
ans 
J'avais de bons amis et la vie était belle 
(When I'll be 
evening 
Near the hearth be 
Rotary dreaming 
I'll say, my 80th year recalling, 
Good did 1 then 
was pleasing.) 


old, by candlelight at 


eated, and about 


friend have, and life 























his face.” Hunter Macrae fired his last 
two shots, missed. “Now he 
straight up for my throat, and for a 
moment I looked into his jaws and felt 
his hot breath on my face. I raised 
my left forearm automatically .. . his 
powerful jaws shattered the bones in 
my arm, I fell to the ground, the lion 
on top of me.” The lion bit into Dr. 
Macrae’s left hand, but his teeth jammed 
in the doctor’s metal watchband. After 
the lion had bitten him again in the 
shoulder and arm, Dr. MAcrae stopped 
the attack by feigning death, and the 
lion left him to attack and mau! Chik- 
winda, Finally five shots from a com- 
panion’s rifle killed the lion. By auto 
and airplane the injured pair were re- 
moved to a hospital 300 miles away. 
Chikwinda lost an arm, Dr. Macrae his 


reared 


Off to “see” Europe, though 
he cannot see with his eyes, 
is white-spectacled Donald 
V. Cross, travelling with 
Mrs. Cross and the Dr. Sam- 
uel Weirs, all of Minerva, 
Ohio. The blind Rotarian 
druggist, who absorbs the 
sights and atmosphere with 
the aid of his friends’ com- 
ments, narrated a slide show 
of the trip upon his return. 


ring finger, but both were returned to 
normal life, and Dr. Macrae has added 
a number of safety-first practices to his 
lion-hunting technique. 


Line of Duty. A casualty in the course 
of performing his Rotary duties was 
District 330 Governor Ny TrHon, of Sai- 
gon, Vietnam, seriously injured some 
weeks ago in an auto accident in Malaya 
near Singapore, Singapore. His far- 
flung District, taxing to administer, cov- 
ers eight countries: Malaya, Singapore, 
British North Borneo, Sarawak, Thai- 
land, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. 
En route by car to a Club Assembly in 
Batu Pahat, Malaya, with Lee Biow LiMo, 
President of the Rotary Club of Batu 
Pahat, GoverNor TIHON was enjoying a 
few moments’ well-earned sleep when 


the accident occurred. The collision was 
a tragic one: several passengers in the 
other car, Malay rubber tappers on an 
outing to Singapore, were killed, Ro- 
TARIAN LEE Biow LIM suffered an arm 
and a leg fracture, and GovERNOR TIHON 
sustained a severe fractureof the thigh, 
three broken ribs, a knee fracture, loss 
of a knee cap, and facial injuries. The 
bad news soon reached Singapore and 
immediately Past DIsTRicT GOVERNOR 
ARTHUR W. S. THEVATHASAN and PRESI- 
DENT Ege Soon Howe set off for the scene 
of the accident. In Johore Bahru they 
picked up CLus Presipent K. T. JOHN, 
Past PRESIDENT YEOH Bok CHOON, and a 
Government surgeon. They found Gov- 
ERNOR TIHON in a serious way and BoK 
CHoon performed an emergency opera- 
tion before transferring the patient to 
the Johore Bahru General Hospital. His 
condition was critical, and ROTARIAN 
K. T. JoHN stayed by his side all night. 
Singapore Rotarians smoothed the bor- 
der delays in order to bring Mrs. TIHON 
from Saigon to be beside her husband. 
Later he was removed to a Singapore 
hospital; a six-month minimum con- 
valescence was indicated. Now much 
improved and in good spirits, he says 
that he will never forget the assistance 
and affection showered on him. 


Spice of Life. A steak fry on the slopes 
of Mummy Mountain or a buffet meal 
beside a desert swimming pool doesn’t 


sound much like the usual Rotary 





‘Rotary Day’ 
In Moscow 


Moscow, U.S.S.R., had 
never before seen so many 
During the space of a few 
August and September, 1958, 
from seven lands visited the 
for various reasons, and 
lunched together. 

The first to get there were Frederick 
W. Brown, of Boulder, Colo.; C. T. El- 
vey, of Fairbanks, laska; and five 
other Rotarians from the U.S.A., Israel, 
Sweden, and France, in town to attend 
a two-week conference of the Interna- 
tional Astronomical Union. A few weeks 
later, Rotary Secretaries in their home 
‘ubs were scratching their 
they tried to decipher make-up cards 
from the unlisted “Rotary Club of Mos- 
cow, U.S.S.R.”—printed in Russian! 

Unknown to the Rotary astronomers, 


probably 
Rotarians. 
weeks in 
Rotarians 
ted capital 
met and 


heads as 


a company of 36 Rotarians and their 
ladies from 20 Clubs in England, Ire- 
land, Australia, and the United States 
had already started for Moscow—via 


Brussels, Hanover, Berlin, Poznan, War- 
saw, Minsk, and Smolensk. Organized 
by the Rotary Club of Reading, England, 
and headed by Reading Rotarians J. R. 
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Cecil and 


Godfrey 
Rickards, the 22-day tour cost only £100 
per person but covered 4,400 miles by 
coach in addition to air mileage between 
England and Belgium. 


Knox, H. Lewis, 


Arriving at the Moscovar Hotel in 
Moscow, the group saw the sights, held 
a luncheon meeting where they posed 
for a picture (above), and found that 
other Rotarians were registered at the 
hotel. These were among a large dele- 


gation of U.S.A. educators whom the 
Reading group joined at breakfast one 
morning. 

The Rotarians found Eastern Germany 
“poor and miserable,” Poland “strug- 
gling hard with some degree of success,” 
the Russian people “friendly” and liv- 
ing under “terribly overcrowded” condi- 
tions, the Russian opera “better than 
anything one would see or hear any- 
where in the world.” 


THE ROTARIAN 








CHEERS, RUSS! 4 

paper-cup salute from successors 
to the podt he thuld 45 years ge hanwuiia dias of Pact Prev 
idents of Retary International: Russell F. 
able elder statesman of Rotary; diligent citizen and active 
businessman of Kansas City, nagy’ “Fann friend of thousands. 
The occasion of the toast was the final session of a of 
the Council of Past Presidents of Rotary I in 
Evanston, Illinois, just one week “Russ” had celebrated 
his 90th birthday. From left to right: “Russ,” who was Ro- 


luncheon — except around Scottsdale, Hiawatha have 








tary’s leader in 1913-14; Allen D. Albert, President in 1915- 
16; Estes Snedecor, 1920.21; Everett W. Hill, 1924-25; Donald 
A. Adams, 1925-26; Walter D. Head, 1939-40; Charles L. 
Wheeler, 1943-44; Maurice , 1937.38; Richard C. 
Hedke, 1946-47; S. Kendrick Guernsey, 1947-48; Angus S. 
Mitchell, 1948.49; Percy Hodgson, 1949-504 H. ) Brunnier, 
1952-53 ; Herbert J. Taylor, 1954.55; A. Z. Baker, 1955-56; Gian 
Paolo Lang, 1956-57; Clifford A. Randall, 1958-59 President 
of Rotary international and ex officio member of the Council. 


been summoned to fight to contribute in a small way to under 


Ariz., where the Rotary Club meets at the battle * better Rotary attendance standing and ‘peace in our time Last 
the Camelback Inn. Co-owner and man- in Weimar, Tex., where "OTARIAN FESTUS year’s entries, said the dean of journa 
ager JACK STEWwartT believes there’s noth- R. CarroLtt recently composed a 15- ism, included “exceptional” work 
ing like variety to enhance a meal— _ stanza poem with a tom-tom beat. It 
hence the varied dining sites. Once the starts this The Name's Familiar It was 51 year 
group was served buffet direct from the Should you qsk me “Why the effort? ago—in January, 1908—that ArrTuurR 
. : "hy the zeal aki k me . . 
kitchen while RoTaRIAN STEWART pointed Why hee te heen our vecora “eine FREDERICK SHELDON, author of the phrase 
out the latest methods of meal prepara- Free from misses, free of blemish “He Profits Most Who Serve Best 
tion, and on another occasion, when 140 So my Club may be outstanding joined the Rotary Club of Chicago, | 
vacationing Rotarians arrived to greet In the council of the lodges, and started an illustrious Rotary caree) 
t] Club’ | : " Clut “* In the council of the wise men, N . . 
c ub’s 44 members, the Club pic- As they gather round the campfire ot long ago an Australian Rotariar 
nicked in the Inn’s flowered patios. Tod , . named for him stopped by the Centra 
To discuss the ways of tribesmen, . > . . 
And to plan for better hunting, Office of the Secretariat of Rotary Inte 
Gavel Tree. When Rotary’s Founder, Better ways to help our people, national in Evanston, Ill. Arruur Frep 


= I ld swe 
PAUL P. Harris, visited the Rotary Club In igh Ae tied. 


of Charlotte, N. C., in April of 1939, he the Rotarian 
planted a black-walnut sapling on the feeds, wholesale) 


1 would tell you 
more well-chosen verses 


poet (classification: farm 


born in Nebraska of Australian 


tells the reader why 


ERICK Deer, of Sydney, Australia, wa 


parent 


bee n 


lived briefly in Evanston, and then went 


grounds of the city Mint Museum. he should be: to Australia Hi father had a 
Through the years the sprout became Missing not, nor being tardy, close friend of ARTHUR FREDERICK SHEI 
a tall and sturdy tree, which it still is That your days may be more pleasant, DON in Chicago, and was associated with 

: ; ‘ : er And your life may be more fruitful , >D ae s 
today, a reminder of that long-ago visit. In the service of your neighbors him until the time of RoTaRIAN SHELDO 
jut recently a part of the tree jour- The name of poem? Hia-Neighbor, death in 1935. And so it’s not too sui 
neyed back to PauL Harris’ home Ro- prising that the latter-day “Artuu! 
tary Club of Chicago—in the form of a Oregon ‘P. Prize.” Young men and FREDERICK,” a life-insurance underwrit 
gavel made by E. A. TerRRELL from a women from all parts of the world come er, is also a Rotarian 


dead limb taken from the tree by to study at 
CHARLES A. STONE, the tree’s Rotary journalism school 
guardian. Another gavel from the same ture newspaper 

source went to CLirrorD A. RANDALL, Ro- in the problems of world affairs, inter- 
understanding, and world 
an excellent academic 
thought ROTARIAN AND Mrs 


tary’s world President for 1958-59; an- national 


other is used to call to order the peace would 
meetings of the Rotary Club of Char- investment, 
lotte, which on the day of the presenta- EVERETT HARPHAM, Of Eugene, Oreg. 


tion of the gavel took special cognizance That’s the 


of the influence of the “frail New  Harpham Prizes, to be awarded annually 
Englander who became a world figure.” for the best papers written by Oregon 
journalism students in this field. The 

HARPHAMS, is “small,” 
“an incentive for others 


Brave Verse. The shades of Henry project, say 
Wadsworth Longfellow and his hero but it might be 
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and magazine writers 


University of Oregon’s 


Interesting these fu- 


behind the new $50 





Arthur Frederick Sheldon and namesake. 
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| Am a Magazine 


Where I came from, and what I am today: a force 


I AM a magazine. 

A whirl of dots and dashes and all the 
letters from A to Z. Teller of 
Molder of opinions. Tickler of 
bones. Heir to the whims of the popula- 
tion and the whimsey of its writers. 

I am a magazine. 

I am the 
grandchild of Gutenberg and Coster and 
the Chinese with his printed blocks. I 
am read by baker, Quaker, and candle- 
stick maker. I 
topped desk of the college president and 
of the 


every- 


tales. 


funny 


great, great ad infinitum 


grace the clear, glass- 


clutter the already cluttered desk 


college student. My home is 


where and brief. I sit crisp and clean 
to be fingered and finally bought, and 


soon thereafter to be assigned to the 


Friday-morning pick-up. If I am fortu- 


nate, I am dressed in library green, 
catalogued, and archived along with 
others of my breed. 

I am a magazine. 

I was not always so well attired as 
I am today. Once my rainbow insides 


were only clay outsides. For 1,000 years 


ago, from the valley of the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, | was little more than a 
hardened lump of clay. 
But I am a product of progress 
From the clumsy effectiveness of clay 


I graduated to parchment, a_ likable 
process for printing gleaned from the 
Asia 


fighting. 


famous city of Pergamum in 
Minor. But 


And so during one of the world’s fre- 


folks are alway 


quent skirmishes some Arabs conquered 


Samarkand and in the bargain captured 


some Chinese paper make! My day 
had come. Even with paper it was some 
time before I grew up . but I grew, 
and grew, and grew, and finally 

I officially came of age 

The year was 1703. The place was 


iuthor of 
And 
the first official English-speaking maga- 
reality. By 1752 I 
competition with 150 other of my breth- 


England, The editor was the 


Robinson Crusoe, one Danie! Defoe 
zine was a was in 
ren for England’s reading dollar. 

I am given a name, 

In 1731 my name appeared as part of 
a publication in London, | 
Magazine My 


was called 
the Gentleman's name 
was entirely since in its 
original meaning in 


meant 


appropriate 
French, 
And this I 


magasin 


“storehouse.” was, 





and a friend, a mirror of life. 


By NEIL WYRICK, JR. 


Illustrations by Peter Gourfain 


I bulged with a battery of assorted sub- 
jects and miscellaneous data. In these 
early days I was anything printed which 
covered a wide and varied field. By the 
19th Century my name began to refer 
to any publication published with regu- 
larity, but with no effort to 
up-to-the-minute news. I left this latter 
to my cousin-in-print: the 


present 
task news- 
paper. 

My mother, France, was proud, 

I have been traced to the first cata- 
logues issued by the booksellers of 
Europe in the 17th Century. To whet 
the buying appetites of their readers, 
French booksellers included little book 
reviews about the volumes they wished 
My beginning, as most things, 
But it was obvious I was not 


to sell. 
was small, 
shackled or still. 

I cross the ocean, 

When Benjamin Franklin was not fly- 
ing kites, writing his almanac, or de- 
bating issue, he was 


some political 


It was one of these “cerebral 
that gave birth to the idea 
Therefore 


thinking. 
exercises” 
for America’s first magazine. 
on February 16, 1741, under the unin- 
pired title of General Magazine I said 
“hello” to the American colonies. 
I am still a child but growing. 


In England I had good parents, such 
as Doctor Samuel Johnson, Joseph Addi- 
In America my 


on, and Richard Steele. 


parents, though new and not quite so 
famous, still presented quite well their 
subjects under such titles as Accounts 
of and Extracts from Books and Pam- 
phlets Published in the Plantation, ser- 
mons by Mather and famous 
evangelist George Whitefield, ten pages 
of verse and “The Historical Chronicle 


Byles 


(or news section).” I was 75 pages deep 
and sold for sixpence sterling a copy. 
not be subscribed to. I could 
bought as I came out. I came 
By the end of the 
brothers and 


I could 
only be 
out more and more. 
18th Century I had 97 
sisters. 

We suffered from growing pains. 

Some of my brothers and sisters died. 
There were only so many good writers 





read, 


could 


and many who 
When the supply exceeded the demand, 
only the “literary strong” survived. In 
1850 Harper's New Monthly, great, 
great, great-grandfather to The Reader's 
Digest of today, announced that since 
all the best writers were now writing 
publications already in 


only so 


for magazine 
print, it would save its readers from the 
impossible task of reading all the maga- 
zines, and publish a 144-page compen- 
Here, too, is where 
like 


dium of the best. 
my illustrations stopped looking 
With outstanding artists 
such as young Thomas Nast, Harper's 
also set a trend in artistic reproduction. 


tired jokes. 


Congress, my benefactor. 

1 was not sick. By 1860 I had grown 
to 280 publications. I was as much a 
part of people’s lives as bacon and eggs. 
But I was like a race horse with a great 
potential, yet shackled so he could not 
The postal act of March 3, 1879, 
With sec- 
ond-class mailing privileges my shackles 
I won the 
1900 my family had grown 


run. 
was like a shot in the arm. 
were removed. race going 
away. By 
to 1,800, 
The Age 
While man was making jokes about 


of Progress. 
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the horseless buggy, fighting the war to 
end wars, and beginning to conquer the 
air, I was not standing still. I gained 
the convenience and efficiency of the 
roller press, the vigor of the linotype 
machine, and the subtlety of the half- 
tone engraving. And “Advertising” and 
“T,” of equal use and advantage to each 
other, were riding high. 
I know where my strength is! 
For all my initiative and know-how 
I am well aware that without “my pub- 
lic’ and “my advertiser” I would die. 
I remember what an editor, Edward 
William Bok, once said in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in 1889: 
The fact must never be for- 
gotten that no magazine published 
in the United States could give 
what it is giving to be read each 
month if it were not for the reve- 
nue which the advertising brings 
the magazine. It is the growth of 
advertising in this country which, 
more than any other single ele- 
ment, has brought the American 
magazine to its present enviable 
position in points of literary, illus- 
trative, and mechanical excel- 
lence. The American advertiser 
has made the superior American 
magazine of today possible. 
I am prolific. 
In America I have now grown to the 
little number 
covering subject 


size of a good town. I 


7,000 species every 
from sports to space travel. Three and 
three-quarter billion copies of me are 
sold during the course of a year. 


I have found a home. 


America can be called the “magazine 
capital of the world.” It has been vigor- 
ous in its response to my efforts. But 
I am international in scope. I have 


found a place in all parts of the world. 
In Canada I am bilingual in such pub- 
lications as Maclean's Magazine. Though 
in terms of population the land 


sma 
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down under offers Australian Home 
Beautiful. Neighboring New Zealand 
has its Women’s Weekly. The year 
1945 saw the revival of L’Illustration 
and Revue de Paris. From this country 
famed for its great satire and humor 
move with me to Austria and its 
Europa and International. As an amal- 
gamated issue, I appear in Belgium as 
the Revue Générale Belge. The land of 
the Danes publishes eight times a year 
a general magazine called Danske Maga- 
sin, Finland has its Kotiliese, Germany 
its Sammlung, and Greece its Nea 


: 
Hestia. No person who lives in this 
world is far from my influence. From 
India and Pakistan with Eur-Asia (an 
international journal) to Ireland with 
its Leader, and across to the boot-shaped 
peninsula and Epoca, I have my say. 
In the land of the dikes I express my- 
self through such mediums as Elsevier's 
Weekblad. Norway has its Samtiden 
and Sweden its Bonniers Litterird. The 
Swiss bring me forth in four languages: 
German, French, Italian, and Romansh. 

I serve the service clubs. 

Copies of me totalling 360,000 aptly 





Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed 
to The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 45 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first time since July 1, 1958. As of 
November 15, 1958, $127,801 had been 
received since July 1, 1958. The latest 
first-time 100 percent contributors 
(with Club membership in paren- 
theses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Adamstown (23). 
BELGIUM 
Courtrai (33). 
CANADA 
Gore Bay, Ont. (17); Abbotsford, 
B. C. (48); Coaldale, Alta. (15). 
DENMARK 
Praesto (26); Nykobing F. (62). 
FINLAND 
Harjavalta (25). 
FRANCE 
Corbeil-Essonnes (26); 
sur-Mer (22); Calais (32). 
INDIA 
Bhuj (Kutch State) (23); Rourkela 
(28). 


La Seyne- 


ITALY 
Pordenone (26). 


JAPAN 
Kyoto-West (29). 
NORTHELCN RHODESIA 
Lusaka (21). 
SWEDEN 
I'slév (48); Vaxjé (65); Vilhelmina 
(27); Leksand (24). 
SWITZERLAND 
wt. Moritz (34); Uri in 
(29); Sierre (23). 
UNITED STATES 
Glendale, Wis. (39); Oak Park, 
Mich. (20); Bridgeport, Ohio (28); 
Mountainair, N. Mex. (20); Lansing, 
Ill. (24); Three Rivers, Mich. (71); 
Clintonville, Wis. (46); Weatherford, 
Okla. (62); Horicon, Wis. (27); Ne- 
vada City, Calif. (24); Mayville, Wis. 
(33); Reform, Ala. (39); Sedgwick 
County, Colo. (39); High Springs, 
Fla. (25); Shrewsbury, Mass. (34); 
Litchfield, Ill. (53); Mount Dora, Fla. 
(42); Mansfield, Ohio (123); Abing- 
don, Va. (46); Milan, Mich. (45); Jal, 
N. Mex. (11); Pine Bluff, Ark. (165). 
% a” * 
Clubs which have attained more 
than 100 percent status in contribu- 


Altdorf 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


tions to the Foundation since July 1, 
1958: 


200 Percenters 

Sarasota, Fla. (114); West Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. (24); Kenilworth, N. J. 
(39); Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 
(88); Union City, N. J. (68); Chelten- 
ham, Pa. (41); Exmore, Va. (29); Sil 
ver City, N. Mex. (34); El Dorado, 
Ark. (118); Flushing, N. Y. (36); 
Courtenay, B. C., Canada (50); Paw- 
huska, Okla. (33). 


300 Percenters 


Glenville, W. Va. (16); Cairo, 
Egypt (133); Catonsville, Md. (67); 
Springfield, Oreg. (61). 

500 Percenters 
North Boroughs, Pa. (55); Miami 


Shores, Fla. (57). 
+ a 
One additional Club became a 200 
percenter in the 1957-58 Rotary year. 
It is: 
Lockhart, Australia (21). 





During their year of study in an- 
other country, Rotary Foundation 


Fellows get around—and often, as 
in this case, up. Here at the Swiss 
summit of the famed Matterhorn 
(14,687 feet) stands Kenneth E, 
MacW illiams, who in 1958-59 is con- 
tinuing his studies of international 
law at the University of Oxford, in 
England. His home: Massachusetts. 














named THE ROTARIAn from the 
presses to the hands of leaders. The 
Lion, Kiwanis Magazine, The Journal of 
the American Association of University 


Women—to each of these I am a 


pass 


link 
and a means of learning. I am, as you 
can not just 
moments, but have become a necessity 


see, something for idle 
in our modern day. 

I stand alone. 

There are places where I 


stand firm 


and with major circulation without the 


sustaining force of advertising. The 
Catholic Forester (circulation 144,500), 
The New Age (circulation 450,000 
{Masonic]), The Independent (circula- 
tion 200,000)—these are many minds I 


feed with food for thought. 

Who am I? 

I am man's thoughts put down 
most every language there is. As long 
as men think fee] 
desire to communicate, I shal! 


and and have the 


live. In- 


I am a composite of so many 
things. I am made up of editors who 
are as different as night and day. I find 
my contributors in every walk of life: 


deed, 


housewives and hunters, salesmen and 
sailors, part-time and full-time writers. 


I stretch my editorial arm and com- 
ments over a world of more than 2 
billion people with varying likes and 
dislikes, desires, and mental-digestion 


ranges. I cover every subject from sex 
to sin, from religion to racing, and from 


here to there. I cannot really be said 


to be restricted to any one land, for 
international exchange of magazine 
articles and ideas is older than any 


reader of these words. 

One thing is sure: perfect or not, I 
am here to stay. And if you have read 
this far, you are one more of that breed 
Your 

you 


“magazine readers.” 
legion. Glad to 


known as 
name is have 


aboard. 


Unsung Heroes of the Labor Front 


[Continued from page 41] 


course of negotiations by a dexterous 


shift of pace or atmosphere. A few 
years ago Frank Brown, head of the 
New York regional office, was super- 


vising the mediation of a strike in an 
upstate plant. Little progress was being 
made and tempers were becoming short. 
One day at noon the employers asked 
the mediation panel for a recess until 
3:30 P.M. so they could 
hotel World 
seemed like a frivolous suggestion, but 
Brown did not object. “But the union 
fellows might want to watch the game 
too,” he pointed out. “Why doesn’t the 
company invite them to its suite?” 

The company was agreeable. The men 
had lunch together and after the game 
The 


repair to thei 


and watch the Series. It 


was over started to talk business 


atmosphere was now downright con- 

vivial and an agreement 

elusive—was reached by midnight. 
Ingenuity is the hallmark of the suc- 


One mediator, a few 


previously so 


cessful mediator. 
years ago, was confronted with a situa 
flativ refused 


of striking 


tion where the employer 
to bargain with a 
unions because they had walked out on 


group 


a sympathy strike while their contracts 
And the unions 


contracts 


had a few weeks to run 
would not budge—until 
were negotiated. 

The mediator began to shuttle 
and forth between the embattled union- 
ists and the angry employe! To the 
employers he would say, “Assuming 
that the unions went back to work, on 
the day that they returned would you 
offer them such-and-such?” Then he 
would go to the unions and ask, “If you 
went back to work, and if the employers 


new 


back 


56 


then offered you such-and-such, would 
you take it?” Over three long and ex- 
hausting days the mediator was able to 


hammer out the whole complex agree- 


ment. The unions then returned to 
work, formal bargaining sessions were 
finally held, and new contracts were 
igned., 


There are occasions where a two-man 
team of mediators is an effective device. 
In a complex situation it is easier to 
collect information that way. The psy- 
chological advantages are even greater. 
In many negotiations the moment some- 
times comes when the mediator should 
read the riot act to one or the other of 
But language can 
easily destroy his effectiveness. With a 
two-man team the problem is solved by 


the parties. stern 


having one mediator play the “heavy,” 
the other the good guy. 


At a negotiation recently in a New 


Jersey plant, one of the mediators ripped 


into the union leader, informing him— 
in front of his committee—that his de- 
mands were completely unrealistic and 
When he 
imme- 


could only lead to a strike. 


finished his tirade, his partner 
diately rebuked him and apologized for 
such undiplomatic language. The union 
but 
had 


been conveyed to the group. Thereafter 


feelings were soothed, 


leader’s 
meantime the necessary message 
the union’s position softened appreci- 
ably. 

The virtuosity of Federal mediators is 
the outcome of a long tradition. Back in 
1913, the act which established the De- 
partment of Labor empowered the Sec- 
retary of 
“whenever in his judgment the interests 


Labor to appoint mediators 


of industrial peace may require.” It was 
a far-sighted provision, though in its 
first four years the case load was small 
and the Secretary merely appointed me- 
diators in individual disputes. But in 
1917 a full-time director was appointed. 

The U. 8S. Conciliation Service, as it 
was then called, did yeoman work dur- 
ing the ’20s but found its responsibili- 
ties vastly increased in the large-scale 
union drives of the ’30s. During World 
War II a total of 377 mediators were 
employed. In some ways, however, the 
mediators’ scope was limited, for with 
the wartime wage-price freeze impor- 
tant disputes had to be referred to the 
War Labor Board in Washington. 

In the postwar period the pattern of 
running to Washington for high-level 
coal and steel 
disputes regularly settled with 
White House intervention. In 1947 the 
Taft-Hartley Act established the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service as an 
independent agency, superseding the old 
Labor Department organization. 

Director of FMCS since 1955 has been 
Joseph F. Finnegan, a beefy, nimble- 
witted lawyer with an earthy vocabu- 
lary. Finnegan feels strongly that if he 
should allow too many disputes “to go 
to Washington,” he would only under- 
cut the prestige and effectiveness of his 
mediators in the field. He continually 
stresses, as well, that responsibility for 
collective bargaining rests on the par- 
ties; Government only comes in to as- 
sist in the meeting of minds. 

The Director scorns political appoint- 
ees, but insists that his mediators have 
a thorough grounding in labor-manage- 
ment relations as well as an engaging 
personality. Formal 


negotiations persisted: 


were 


and persuasive 
schooling itself does not matter: several 
of his mediators have M.A. or Ph.D. de- 
grees, but some did not graduate from 
Finnegan has also devoted 
effort to an 


high school. 


a good deal of elaborate 
in-service training program, each year 
holding tech- 


niques in different sections of the U.S.A. 


seminars in mediation 


In background the mediators are a 
varied lot. About one-third are lawyers 
or other professionals who have dealt 
with labor relations, some 29 
have been drawn from the trade-union 


movement, a slightly smaller percent- 


percent 


age have bargained for management, 
and approximately 12 percent have 
served both labor and management at 


different times in their careers. Most 
of them earn about $10,000 a year. 
Finnegan spends about half his time 
in Washington, the rest in the field visit- 
ing his far-flung staff. Only occasionally 
does he get personally involved in a 
mediation session, but he is an unseen 
advisor at the elbow of the mediator in 
important disputes. Finnegan stresses 
that the integrity of the mediator and 


the confidence of the parties in that in- 
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tegrity are the Service's strongest staple. 
This fact was illustrated three years ago 
in the bitter strike conducted by the 
International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers against the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. Finnegan had tried a num- 
ber of mediation approaches, in the 
fifth month of the strike appointing a 
three-man panel to conduct negotiations. 
By this time both union and manage- 
ment had suffered great financial losses, 
and there was mounting public pres- 
But agreement was still 
elusive. Finally both sides threw up 
their hands and asked the panel to rec- 
musual 


sure to settle. 


ommend a settlement—a most 
procedure. 

The mediators deliberated privately 
and finally presented the parties with an 
elaborate formula for settlement. This 
broke the log jam and an agreement was 
eventually reached. Only great faith in 
the impartial judgment of the mediators 
made this outcome possible. 

“Our job,” Finnegan likes to say, “is 
to bring in light and remove heat. We 
don’t try to knock heads together.” Me- 
diation is the most effective method yet 
found to promote industrial peace and 
at the same time tradi- 
tional rights of both labor and manage- 


ment 


preserve the 


We Can Conquer Leprosy 


[Continued from page 35] 


similar. It is interesting to note that 
the discovery of the organism of leprosy 
led to the discovery of the tuberculosis 
Both belong to a 
large group of bacilli known as “myco- 
bacteria’”—that is, they are on the bor- 
that interesting world between 
are true fungi (such as cause ring- 


bacillus organisms 


der of 
what 
worm) and the bacteria. 

Like tuberculosis, leprosy is passed on 
by direct contact with a person in the 
infective state. Unlike tuberculosis, it is 
not acquired through infected sputum, 
or infected milk, but by skin-to-skin con- 
tact in virtually all, if not all, cases. 

In Africa, where the mother carries 
her baby on her naked back, signs of 
leprosy not infrequently appear on the 
forehead; in those countries where this 
have never seen an 
initial lesion. In the East, 
where there is much more bodily con- 
tact between mother and child than in 
the West, leprosy is mainly a child dis- 
In the West, leprosy is at least as 


is not the case I 
forehead 


ease. 
often an adult disease. 

In passing, it mentioned 
that leprosy is not hereditary. No child 
is born with it. 

Leprosy, like shows a 
great tendency to spontaneous healing; 
and only certain forms are dangerous, 


should be 


tuberculosis, 
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TO EU RO PE +++ for those who want g 
more than mere travel ® 

All the usual fun, sightseeing, plus meetings 

with people who live and work in the coun- 

tries visited. Early Main Tour sailing April 

15, 48 days; Main Tour #2, Evrope and 

Scandinavia, sailing June 10, 48 days. 


Write for itinerary— 


Specify tour 
desired 


ROBERT KAZMAYER, 84 Rand St., 


Prices start at $1873. 


Ed Harding's famous Kazmayer Tour “for the 
young of all ages” sailing July 9, 56 days, 


Rochester, N.Y 


either because they are infectious or 
because gross deformity may result 
from the disease if it is not properly 
treated. 

Much noninfective, 
particularly among the Indian and Afri- 
can racial stocks, and is not dangerous 
to the community. And some types are 
not severe. Generally, the darker the 
skin, the less prone a person is to the 
serious, infective form of leprosy. But 
there are areas in Central Africa, for 
instance, in which the infective case rate 
is high. 

in certain limited of Central 
Africa incidences as high as 25 to 35 
percent of the total population have 
been recorded, and as many as 30 to 40 
percent of all known persons infected 


leprosy remains 


areas 


had communicable leprosy. 

In one area of Madras City in which 
I was working, the incidence of child 
leprosy was 11 percent. 

In another village one out of 20 per- 
sons had the disease, but in a village 20 
yards away there was no leprosy! The 
latter village, though poor, unclean, and 
overcrowded, contained the servants of 
the caste people in the infected village, 
but there was a minimum of bodily con- 
tact between the two groups. 

As in tuberculosis, it is likely that 


“I just don’t see how my tying your 
daughter's shoe lace could ever be 
considered a proposal of marriage!” 


when one comes into skin-to-skin con- 
tact with an infective case of leprosy 
the germ is introduced into one’s body, 
but the body in the great majority of 
cases overcomes the invader. Leprosy is 
generally considered a mildly communi- 
cable disease because, of all those per- 
sons who become exposed to infection, 


perhaps 2 or 5 percent—almost never 
more than 10 percent—are susceptible 
individuals in whom the tissues cannot 
cope with the bacillus and signs of lep- 
rosy appear. This phase between infec- 
tion and the 


symptoms, which may take one or many 


appearance of clinical 
years, is called the 

The first 
body, then, is for the tissue cells to de- 


“silent phase,” 
method of defense of the 
stroy the bacillus when it enters the 
system. If we knew that 
we would then know how 


mechanism, 
to immunize 
against leprosy, but we do not. 

The second method by which the body 
defends itself against this bacillus is to 
develop, when the organisms begin to 
multiply in the tissues, an_ effective 
tissue response. This successful form of 
called tuberculoid 


tissue defense is 


leprosy, for it has similarities to the 
defense mechanism seen in tuberculosis. 
When this happens, the bacillus, so to 
speak, is anchored in the skin and is 
spreading into the 


prevented from 


deeper tissues. In the very large ma- 
jority of persons who show tuberculoid 
leprosy, the disease disappears in the 
course of time; sometimes without any 
treatment whatever, though treatment 
will hasten recovery. A “lepromin test” 
helps to predict the possibility of suc- 
cessful tissue response, 

In other cases, the tissues of the body 
may violently react to the organism, 
and the result is 
tion. For instance, if this reaction takes 


pearring and mutila- 


place in the nerves, these are destroyed, 
and as a result deférmity and mutila- 
tions occur. Many of these cripples no 


longer have leprosy; they are honor- 


able casualties of warfare, bearing in 


their bodies scars of the dreadful battle 
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BUSINESS ... OPERATE 
IM YOUR SPARE TIME! 


add $4000-$8000 to 
your annval income 


A coin-operated unattended Westing- 
house Laundromat" equipped laundry 
store is easily operated in your spare 
time... while netting you $4000-$8000 
of additional income each year! It is a 
depression-proof business that virtually 
runs itself... provides you and your 
family with future security by building 
capital equity. 


Briefly, Here's What It Is: 

1. Acoin-operated laundry store requires 
no attendants because all equipment is 
coin-metered and easily operated by 
customers. And because they do-it- 
themselves, your customers save almost 
50% on their weekly laundry bill. 

2. Many coin-operated laundry stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week... providing a necessary modern 
convenience for working people. Extra 
profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundry 
stores are closed. 


Here's What It Does For You: 


1. Because it tokes only a few hours of 
management time each week, it does 
not interfere with your regular business 
or job. 

2. Accelerated depreciation schedules 
permit rapid accrual of equity... offer 
attractive tax deductions. 

Thousands of investors, neighborhood 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and 
teachers today own unattended laundry 
stores and are now enjoying steady sub- 
stantial extra income in their spare time. 
We have planned over 7000 profitable 
laundry stores throughout the country... 
have the know-how essential to the 
security of your investment. No experi- 
ence necessary. Receive training, 
advice and promotional help from the 
originators and pioneers of the coin- 
operated laundry store. We will finance 
up to 80% of the necessary equipment. 
For full information, send the quick- 
action coupon below. 


ALD, Inc. Dept. J 
7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 

I'd like to know more about owning a coin- 
operated WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT 
equipped laundry store. Have your repre- 
sentative contact me. 
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which the tissues have put up against 
the enemy. 

Lastly, if uncombated, the organism 
may overcome the body and multiply 
rapidly through the skin, causing the 
sufferer all the agonies of a progressive 
disease only relieved by death, which 
may not come for ten to 20 years. This 
occurs in lepromatous leprosy, the sec- 
ond main type of the disease. In ex- 
treme cases of this, the skin becomes 
wrinkled and like tissue paper, the eyes 
affected by leprosy lose their sight, the 
hands and feet become deformed, bone 
is absorbed and only bent or mutilated 
stumps remain, the throat may be af- 
fected and a tube has permanently to be 
inserted to prevent suffocation. Fortu- 
nately, because of modern drugs, such 
cases no longer need to happen. But it 
is to those so crippled-and maimed that 
society should extend its greatest love 
and compassion. 

It is encouraging that the greatest 
strides against leprosy have been made 
in sulfone treatment against this most 
severe type of leprosy. And sometimes 
surgical techniques even make it possi- 
ble to return leprosy-crippled hands to 
usefulness. 

A dramatic example of this compara- 
tively new field of endeavor has been 
furnished in India by the work of a sur- 
geon, Dr. Paul W. Brand, who in some 
seven years at the Christian Medical 
College in Vellore has_ transplanted 
tendons to restore to usefulness the 
paralyzed hands of well over 200 leprosy 


Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


least some of my new knowledge to the 
members of my own Club and to those 
of other Clubs I shall visit in my own 
vast country. Information about Aus- 
tralia 1 hope to impart as I travel. 

I am grateful to the many authors 
and also to the Editors of THE RoTaRian. 
I find the Magazine an educational me- 
dium for travellers, 


John McCrae Still Remembered 

Says Scott SYMONS 

Newspaperman 

Quebec, Quebec, Canada 

May I congratulate THe Rovrarian for 
In Flanders Fields, by Evan Charles 
[November issue]. Lieutenant Colonel 
John McCrae indeed epitomized a lost 
generation in his poem In Flanders 
Fields. And it is a pleasure to see him 
remembered by an American. Of all the 
poems written during World War I, as 
Mr. Charles states, it was “perhaps the 
most famous.” The only other com- 
petitor would be Rupert’ Brooke's 
equally pastoral Georgian chant “if I 
should die think only this of me... .” 

John McCrae belonged to Zeta Psi 
fraternity while at the University of 


patients. And he has followed up this 
work with a comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion program for returning patients to 
normal life. In his reliable opinion, a 
world-wide program with sufficient 
funds and enough surgeons and reha- 
bilitation workers specializing in the 
field could restore literally millions of 
partially or totally leprosy-crippled per- 
sons to complete wage-earning inde- 
pendence. Indeed, the possible prospects 
are bright. 

In summary it can be fairly stated 
that even though there are still large 
gaps in our knowledge concerning the 
spread of leprosy in the body, and in 
the community, we possess sufficient 
evidence to be able to control the dis- 
ease and ultimately stamp it out. The 
only reasons why this has not been done 
are because of the ignorance of the peo- 
ple, or because of insufficient funds or 
the lack of sufficient staff. 

This does not mean that all that is 
needed is adequate treatment of every 
case. It means the application of our 
present knowledge plus the continua- 
tion of research activity. Leprosy needs 
more attention, needs to be integrated 
into the mainstream of modern medi- 
cine and research. 

Where is the money? Where is the 
interest? Leprosy does not kill. Its 
mutilation is insidious, its economic 
consequences not obvious. In some 
ways not as dramatic as some other 
diseases, it nevertheless remains a chal- 
lenge to every humanity-loving person. 


Toronto. And today many members of 
that fraternity, such as my father, who 
knew John McCrae recite the poem 
every November 11. The occasion is a 
magnificent one. Perhaps 150 members 
of the fraternity gather in evening 
dress and a senior member then recites 
In Flanders Fields. After that a list of 
those of the fraternity who died in that 
war is read: friends of McCrae, fathers 
of many of my own friends who also 
belong to the same fraternity—the list 
is too long. 


Re: In Flanders Fields 
By LAURENCE MCKINNEY, 
Steel Fabricator 
Albany, New York 
I was glad to see you present the 

poem In Flanders Fields and the story 

of the man who wrote it in Tue Ro- 

TARIAN for November. To me the poem 

is the outstanding poem of this war or 

any war and exemplifies how fine emo- 
tions and fine thoughts can be encased 
in one of the most rigid of verse forms 

—the ronde: as the noble spirit 

of Lieutenant Colonel John McCrae it- 

self was encased in an Army uniform 
and fettered by Army regulations. 

As a writer of verse, I perhaps pay 
more attention to form and arrange- 
ment, as well as punctuation, than do 
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most readers, so I was sorry to see that 
there was some deviation in style and 
punctuation from the way the poem 
was originally written. And as hap- 
pened thousands of times before, “fail- 
ing hands” became “falling hands” in 
your reproduction of the poem. That is 
regrettable. 


Failed to Mention Truth 

Notes Don E. Butter, Rotarian 

Telephone-Company Executive 

Spokane Valley, Washington 

Regardless of the “cussedness” preva- 
lent in all men there is one fundamental 
difference between Communism and 
other social philosophies which Sir 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan failed to men- 
tion in his The Human Race in Crisis 
(THe Rotarian for September]. He fails 
to mention truth. To a Communist, 
truth is whatever the party boss says 
9 ieee 

One wonders how such an article 
came to appear in our Magazine, as the 
thinking represented by Dr. Radha- 
krishnan is absolutely contrary to the 
ideals and fundamental principles of 
Rotary. 


Re: Visitors from Space 
By Water D. Heap, Senior Active 
Past President, Rotary International 
Teaneck, New Jersey 
After reading Willy Ley’s A Two-Year 
Look into Space [THe Rotarian for 
October] I was moved to scribble off 
this little poem: 


To A CELESTIAL VISITOR 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are. 

Are you part of a divine plan 

Or Something weird dreamed up by man? 
Round and round the world you go 
Spreading terror here below; 

You have a voice, but have you ears 
To hear the music of the spheres? 
How does it feel to pal with stars? 
Please give our best to Saturn, Mars, 
And tell them we'll be starting soon 
To send up space men to the moon. 
Back to earth yow’lU come once more 
When your fearsome ety & o'er 
Bringing records from the blue 

To tell us things we never knew, 

But chiefly helping us to see 

What puny things we mortals be. 


Would Sponsor Club on Moon 
Reports W. A. Royston III 
Burial-Supplies Distributor 
Governor, Rotary District 730 
Penn Hills, Pennsylvania 

Some months ago, in a “box” within 
Willy Ley’s article Who Owns Space 
[THE Rotarian for June, 1958], mention 
was made of a Rotary Club that had 
solicited, from Congress, “the privilege 
of being the first Club from the earth 
to organize a new Club on a planet or 
the moon... .” 

In my mail recently came a “petition” 
from the Rotary Club of Moon Town- 
ship, Pennsylvania, in which it is re- 
questing from Rotary International “the 
exclusive right and privilege to organ- 
ize, in accordance with the extension 
rules and policies of Rotary Interna- 
tional, a new Rotary Club at a suitable 
location to be selected by our Extension 
Committee on the moon.” 

The petition goes on to say: 

“Our survey of the proposed location 
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This “Where to Stay" directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations. 


BERMUDA 


he CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel . - - 
rt. 
: 4 complete sooor 
— h, all spor 8, 
rmuda’s most O08 | each, nen 
iho aemully larson nditioned ——— 
nage’ 
“ie Howard F. Hohl, General or : _— 
tiful color folder, wis MN. b pg 
ie *, 808 a, oi — hile. Toronto. 
Rep, 00 oo Cleve., Miami, Phile- 
Boston, ~ 


jous an 


CANADA 


BRACEBRIDGE-ONTARIO—HOLIDAY HOUSE. 
Bracebridge Falls. Rooms with private eat nd teheceee 
A delightful spot to stop overnight or longer. 


CUBA 7 


More for Your Vacation Dollar 
HAVANA 


Hotel nacional de Cuba 


An intercontinental Hotel 
Swimming pools, cabana club, glamorous dining, 
dancing and entertainment, tennis, tropical gardens, 
ome lounges, beautiful sea views, gracious service 








management. Tony Vaughn 
RM Thurs. 12:30 Managing Director 














ENGLAND 


SOUTH KENSINGTON.-HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon- 
don’s most favored Hotels. Many bedrooms, with private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 12:45 


WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBSENS. Buckingham Palace Rd. 
Entirely modernized, nearly all bedrooms with private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday. 


HAWAII 


SANDS Apartment-Hotel. All new 
Pool, lanais, kitchens ear beach and 
“‘Don'’ Wheat, 426 Nahua, Honolulu 15. 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. 
over. Traditional hosnitality. 
Rotary headquarters 


WAIKIKI-WHITE 
Hawaiian decor. 
shops. Donald 


Famous the world 
220 rooms. Air-conditioned, 
Arturo Torralladrona, Gen 


PUERTO RICO 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. 
Indies."’ 
ness, A 


“Pride of the West 
An ultramodern oceanfront hotel—close to Busi- 
b ames Weber, mgr 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Eu. with bath from 
$6—Am. with bath from $11.50. Rotary Club meets in 
12:15—F 





winter: Tues., W. Herrling, Mgr 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER 400 rooms iree 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service. Ira Patton, Vice 
res. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Wednesday, 12:30 


ARIZONA 





ation place in Southwest is Camel- 


Most attractive 
back Inn. Scottsdale Rotary Club meets at this worid- 
famous hotel each Monday noon (12:10 during winter 


season, October to May). The food served Rotary, as 
with regular inn-mates is extremely outstanding. 
Please write for literature. 


Camelback 


Al PHOENIX ARIZON/ 














In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


ARIZONA (continued) 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 
air conditioned. Patio pool 
wn location, Fine 


500 rooms with baths, 
rt atmosphere in mid- 
convention facilities M Fri, noon 





TUCSON—SADDLE AND SURREY GU ANCH. For the 
finest in Arizona guest ranch life, those who know keep 
Route 0, 


coming back to Saddle and Surrey Guest Ranch 
Box 963, Tucson, Tel No. Main 27139 


FLORIDA 





DELRAY BEACH-SEA RAY HOTELS. Per- 
fect, sunny spot for family winter vaca- 


tion! Sea Ray Hotels——both hotel and 
apartment accommodations on private 
oceay beach and inland waterway; with 


private swimming pools. Week, month or 
season. For brochure, rates, reservations, 
write: Sea Ray Hotels, P. O. Box 1127-R, 
Delray Beach, Fia. 











GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 400 roome of solid 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. George 
Fowler, V.P. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Mon, 12:50 


ILLINOIS 
WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 
and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ol a ai ichae], Mieka a5 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
ents Direction Dinkler Hotels bawi Gaudet, Jr., 
anager. Moderate rates. KM Wed., 12:1 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI—SHERATON-GIBSON Cincinnati's largest, 

1000 rooms with television Restaurant and 650 rooms 


air-cond, Thomas Corcoran, Gen. Mer. KRM Thurs., 12:15 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY The South's Fi 
America’s Best.’’ 625 rooms with bath, downto 






pat—one of 
thon 
. Mer 





air-conditioned, RM Tues... 12:15. Thomas J. M 

TEXAS 

DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER Preferred address in Dallas 
Drive-in Motor Lobtry Completely air-con in guest 
rooms. 700 rooms. F. J GM. Wed., 12:00 


FORT WORTHHOTEL TEXAS The executive address in 
Fort Worth 500 — rooms—air-conditioned—TV—24 hour 
food service. Liston W. Slack, Manager, KRM Friday, 12:15 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


82% are active travellers. They travel 
the world over for business and pleas- 
ure, making more than 13 major trips a 
year (11.7 major business trips and 1.8 
vacation trips annually). Is your ho- 
tel, motel or resort represented in this 
“Where to Stay” section? Advertising 
rates are very nominal. For complete 
rate information and specimen con- 
tract, write: 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, lilinois 
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PH Booting is ao new 
thrill in the Leisurely 
Lond of Lakes. Doys 
of fun on the 100 
lakes of Winter Haven, 
Fishing ot its best under 





ae. @ Florida sun. Superb 
lodgings, restaurants, 
inexpensive. 
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ongt BEAUTIFUL CYPRESS GARDENS 
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ve, 12:30 p.m., Haven Hotel 
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Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


Speaker's Stands © Cast Bronze Bells © 


Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges * Flags 
& Banners © Road Signs ® Record Systems 
@ Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 












RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St., Chicayo 6, III. 





WELCOME WAGON’S 
‘ 
: | Mat tet : 
ASSURES YOU OF CUSTOMERS 
We make new customers for 
your business—retain old 
customers, bring back lost 
customers. The WELCOME 
WAGON HOSTESS, a respected mem 
ber of the community—presents a 
personal greeting from your store or 
service to your neighbors. We success- 
fully serve 60,000 firms—in over 200 
classifications of business. 


R INFORMATION, WRITE 








NEW YORK 








MOVING? 


Changing your address? Send us 
your new address at least 60 
days before the date of the issue 
with which it is to take effect. 
Either tear the address label off 
magazine cover and send it with 
your new address and name of 
Rotary Club or send your old and 
new address together with the 
name of your Rotary Club. Maga- 
zines will not be forwarded by 
the Post Office unless additional 
postage is paid. 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 RIDGE AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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has not been completed, although we 
have ‘looked at’ a comprehensive view 
of the available sites on one half of the 
possible locations. Our reason for not 
having made a more complete survey 
is that we have been encumbered by 
transportation problems. We had ex- 
pected that the United States Govern- 
ment would assist in this matter of 
transportation, but we are advised that 
the last regularly scheduled transporta- 
tion facilities encountered unforeseen 
difficulties. 

“It is our intention to secure an 
option on the side of the moon facing 
the earth... .” 


A Gift Brings an Acknowledgment 
Reports Pau. 8. Daus, Accountant 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 

Looking over the names of Clubs and 
Districts which stood highest in special 
subscriptions to THE ROoTARIAN and 
REVISTA RoraRia in 1957-58 [Presenting: 
The Leaders, THe Rotarian for October] 
brought to mind the very fine letter we 
received as a result of placing Revista 
RorarRia in the library of the Pennridge 
High School here in Perkasie. Miss 
Helen A. Moyer, high-school librarian, 
wrote us recently: 

The members of the Pennridge Spanish 
classes find this publication to be a great 
help to them in becoming better acquainted 
with our neighbors to the south. Also the 
language used is of the type that can be 
profitably used by the students in their 
study of Spanish. 


Both Head AND Heart Needed 
Says Puiwip S, SHOEMAKER, Rotarian 
Banker 
North Side Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
In his most enlightening The Press 

Is for the People [Tue Rorarian for 
October] Oxie Reichler says, “There is 
a need, and it probably exists in news- 
papers the world over, for special in- 
genuity, for special dedication, for con- 
science, for a soul.” I believe what 
applies to a newspaper applies equally 
to a business. 

Experience and judgment are not 
enough in the realm of business man- 
agement. There is need not only for 
scientific management, “head,” but also 
for the childlike faith in human nature, 
or “heart.” It takes mature wisdom and 
the “putting away of childish things” to 
reconcile “head” and “heart” and then 
to combine both in the conduct of a 
business; and just enough and not too 
much of either, else the business will 
suffer. 

In today’s mad scramble to outgrow 
competition in every field of activity, 
there is a dubious glorification of size, 
of sales volume, of control of markets, of 
total deposits. Impersonal punch-card 
records are replacing. business personal- 
ities of the Joneses, the Smiths, and the 
Browns. “Net worth” as of today is 
accepted without taking the time to in- 
quire “How come?” This is the high 
point—or, if you prefer, the low level 
—of materialism. 

As Arnold J. Toynbee, the distin- 
guished British historian, has put it, 


“... if it were true that a mile gained 
in the progress of man’s control over 
nonhuman nature is of less importance 
to him than an inch gained in the en- 
hancement of his capacity to deal with 
himself, his fellowman, and God, then it 
was conceivable that, of all Western 
man’s achievements in the 20th Century, 
the feat that would loom largest in 
retrospect might be the breaking of new 
ground in the field of insight into 
human nature.” 


Make It an All-World Avenue 
Asks Jacsit Sincu, Rotarian 
District Medical Officer of Health 
Ferozepur, India 

I have read with great interest that 
some Rotary Clubs in Mexico have 
opened an Avenue of the Americas 
[Faces on an All-American Avenue, THE 
RoTARIAN for June, 1958]. 

This is a very interesting and unique 
way of promoting international good- 
will. I wish that Past District Gover- 
nor Victores Prieto and the concerned 
Rotary Clubs could see their way to 
install the busts of some of the national 
heroes from the rest of the world also, 
and make it an All-World Avenue. This 
Avenue and the city of Guadalajara will 
then become the symbol of the univer- 
sal brotherhood of man and will help to 
promote international goodwill. 


Mental Health Article Timely 
Thinks JOHN Popa, Chairman 
National Committee on Mental 

Health, National Association of 
County Officials 

Akron, Ohio 

I wish to commend you upon the very 
enlightening e*1 splendid article How’s 
Your Mental 1. alth?, by Howard Whit- 
man [THE RorariAn for October]. I hope 
its timeliness and the importance of this 
serious problem that is emotionally 
affecting thousands of people in every 
State of ovr great Union are not lost on 
humanitarian-minded Rotarians with a 
mission in life, and all their many 
friends. 

Yes, Mr. Whitman’s article makes for 
both interesting and startling reading 
on a tragic problem that millions of 
Americans face. 


Another Viewpoint 
From FRANK F. WEAVER, Rotarian 
Badge and Button Manufacturer 
Dallas, Texas 
In THE Rorarian for October [Stripped 
Gears] F. G. Kernan expressed an atti- 
tude on a lively issue before the Ameri- 
can family today, as follows: 
SWEET Music 
The sweetest words a wife can hear, 
There isn't any doubt, 
Are these: “Put on your hat, my dear, 
Tonight we’re eating out.” 


As Mr. Kernan speaks for his section, 
so would I like to speak for mine as— 
SWEETER Music 
The sweetest words a hubby can hear, 
They’ really make him grin: 
“I’ve fixed your favorite dishes, 

Tonight we're eating in.” 


dear, 
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What Do You Know about Your Magazine? 


Turis month your Magazine marks its 
48th year of publication. It began as a 
12-page newspaper in January, 1911, and 
was called THe NATIONAL RotaRIaNn, Over 
the decades it has built an enviable his- 
tory in the publishing field, a chronol- 
ogy marked by significant milestones 
and impressive facts. For example, do 
you know that— 


The circulation of the first issue was 
3,000 copies, plus a 
run of 2,000 additional 

» copies? 

NM Wi is Mi The circulation of 


Tue Rotarian today is 


AW». 360,000, and that of 
ae RevIstA RoTaria, the 
Spanish-language edi- 


tion, is 45,000? 
The first Editor of the Magazine was 
Chesiey R. Perry, long-time Secretary 


of Rotary International and today a 50- 


year member of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago, Illinois? 

In 1912, on authorization from the 
Annual Convention, THe NATIONAL Ro- 


TARIAN Changed from newspaper style to 
magazine format, and has never missed 
a monthly issue since? 
The debate-of-the-month has been a 
continuous feature since March, 1933? 
The paper used to print the Magazine 


(in both editions) to- 
tals more than 865 <a ma 
tons a year, or 72 tons * \ Rotor 
a month? / 
The ink used in ; / 
printing your Maga- . J 
zine (in both editions) 
totals more than 12 tons annually? 
THE ROTARIAN goes into 117 countries, 
five of which do not have Rotary Clubs? 
Every year hundreds of publications 
small-sized and giant ones—reprint 
material from the Magazine? 
Radio and television stations also 


adapt material, and that individuals and 
organizations ask for reprints of articles 
in quantities varying from 100 to many 
thousands? 

If you took the total annual circula- 
tion of the Magazine (in both editions) 
and added it to all the presentations in 
newspapers, books, magazines, and 


other communication media, you would 
total about 100 million reader-listener 
contacts for the Magazine every year? 

THE Rotarian is indexed every month 


in Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, which catalogues the best articles 
of 109 selected publications in North 
America? 

Into the 
tral 


Magazine Division of the Cen- 
Office in Evanston, Illinois, come 


some 400 free-lance manuscripts a 
month written by authors around the 
globe? 


Rotary 
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Every month, in the Magazine Cir- 
culation Section, some 10,000 changes of 
address are made? 

An article about a fairyland park in 
Oakland, California, brought the author 
some 500 letters, each indicating an in- 
terest in building a similar park? 

The total annual budget for Tue Ro- 
TARIAN and Revista Rortaria is almost 
one million dollars? 

Subscription is a condition of mem- 
bership for all Rotarians living in the 
U.S.A., Canada, and Bermuda, but every- 
where else it is voluntary? 

Some 7,400 International Service sub- 
scriptions to Revista Roraria are do- 
nated every month by Rotary Clubs and 
Rotarians to non-Rotarians and institu- 
tions in other lands? 

Some 35,000 gift and International 
Service subscriptions io THE ROTARIAN 
are sent every month by Rotary Clubs 
and Rotarians to non-Rotarians and in- 
stitutions in their own countries and 
outside them? 

You can obtain at a nominal price a 
year’s 12 issues in a bound volume, with 


detailed index to authors, articles, and 
photographs included? 
Of the 25,600 high schools in the 


U.S.A., approximately 8,700 receive gift 
subscriptions to THE RoTARIAN? 

If you took all the copies of the Maga- 
zine printed in a single year and stacked 
them up for shipment, they would fill 
33 railroad boxcars? 

Men and women of fame and position, 
like Helen Hayes, J. C. Penney, Lowell 
Thomas, Herbert Hoover, Somerset 
Maugham, and others, write for THE 
ROTARIAN because they want to reach 
you and your fellow Rotarians? 

The Magazine staff (for both editions) 
consists of 35 employees, the key per- 


sonnel! being professionally trained pub- 
lication men? 
Approximately 


85 percent of all 





Rotary Clubs in North America have 
Magazine Committees working to make 
Rotary’s official publication more widely 
used to further the organization’s aims? 

You are among the 400,000 owners of 
this far-flung publication? 

“Rotary’s Magazine Week” will be 
celebrated in all parts of the world 
January 25-31? 
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OR ALUMINUM 


A few dollars buys a lifetime of 
appreciation with United States 
Bronze plaques, honor rolls, 
testimonials, memorials, and awards. 





UNITED. Free | 
STATES ~~ design 
BRONZE service, 
Sign Co., inc. ,% | 


| nept.R, 101 W. 3ist St., N, ¥. 3, N. Y.. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects 
welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. Mr. TERRY 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N 





"Buy with | USED METALWORKING 

confidence” | MACHINERY 

Clearwater | LATEST TYPE LATHES, 
9-3321 | MILLERS, GRINDERS, ETC. 


FAIRFIELD EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
We buy A. D. Loeser—Pres. 














entire plants | 30 Sanford St., Fairfield, Conn. 
Make your file of The Rotarian more 
useful with the annual Index. Back 
copies available. Sent free on request 
to The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S. A. 


SMOKE MY NEW PIPE 
30 DAYS AT MY RISK 


inciple that contradicts every idea 
pe ve ever had about pipe smoking. | guar- 
antee it to smoke coo! and mild hour after 
hour, day after day, without rest, without 
bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, 

I'LL LEND YOU a new CAREY PIPE. 
bend name today for my FREE complete 
TRIAL OFFER. Write: &. A. CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Rens Dept. 4 














FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 
MONROE TRUCKS 
For 
storing 
tables and chairs 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
els 


handling and 
folding 





bd — | 
FOLDING oe pei teel 
CHAIRS frames with  —«<,* 
. swivel actior 
Steel built, pedestals and 
sturdy, COM> casters or glides 


venient. 
THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
17 Church S¢#. Colfax, lowa 
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A STATEMENT 
about The 


SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITY PLAN 


Salvation Army has a 
service that jus! suits me! 


rt found | could give money to 
The Salvation Army and get 
income from it—for life. Fur- 
ther, the Plan is supervised by 
the Insurance Department of 
New York. No more worry, no 
coupons to clip — no buying or 
selling securities — just a regu- 
lar income check with Income 
Tax advantage. What's more, 
later my money will be used 
to help people who need it. 
The Salvation Army Annuity 
certainly gives a lot of 
satisfaction! 


Write for booklet R83 








THE SALVATION ARMY 


170-130 W. 14th St., New York 11 
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Be : PREMIERE YEAR — 
THE SOPHISTICATED WORLD 
OF THE BEAUTIFUL 





MOTEL, SEACH & CABANA CLUB 
Ban wuan / PUERTO MOCO 


Dine, dance, be 
—— entertained in a giant shell 
set on the ocean's edge. Enjoy the high 
excitement of an elegant casino. Relax 
on a breath-taking ocean beach, around a 
matchless Cabana Club and pool... and 
it’s different, so different—for this 
is the sophisticated world of LA CONCHA 
— Puerto Rico’s newest resort! 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
Blake Sweatt, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Mar. 
For information, reservations, see your Travel Agent 
AN ASSOCIATED FEDERAL HOTEL / Cecil Mills, President 
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Hit. ung \osl 


THE hobby of Lovuts G. STURMER, an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Maplewood, Missouri, and an osteo- 
pathic physician, is a seasonal busyness. 
It’s an end-of-the-year activity, as he 
tells in his story below. 


ry’ 
| HE sending of Christmas and New 
Year cards is a joyous custom for 
senders and receivers alike. For the 
latter, however, it raises a question: Is 
there a use for the cards after their 
messages and scenes have been en- 
joyed? About six years ago my wife 
and I decided there was. We looked at 
our cards and saw that many of them 
could be turned into small calendars 
simply by attaching to each a 3-by-1%- 
inch calendar tablet. 

Both of us are doctors and from our 
patients we receive hundreds of cards. 
From these and others we select those 
that can be so adapted. The type best 
suited to our needs usually has a scenic 
design or photograph on the front and 
the message of greeting on the inside. 
If the name of the sender, or the 
message, is on the front, we remove 
whichever appears before stapling the 
calendar to it. A further decorative 
effect is added by perforating the top 
of the card for a red ribbon tied into 
a tight little bow. This requires a 
feminine touch, so the ribbon tying falls 
to my wife. 

What do we do with the calendars? 
Some are sent to friends in odd-sized 
envelopes we make ourselves, this being 
necessary because the calendar attach- 
ment gives the card an irregular shape. 
Others we use as place cards at dinner 
parties, and over the years our guests 
have come to expect these cards to be 
a part of our table settings. I always 
enjoy watching our friends walk around 
the dinner table, looking for a card- 
calendar they especially like. When 
they come upon the one they want to 
take home, that’s the place they decide 
to sit. It adds a happy note to an occa- 
sion, and for that alone we feel it worth 
the effort put into it. 

There are other uses, of course, for 
the cards one receives during the holi- 
day season. Many people send theirs to 
veterans’ hospitals where, I understand, 
the patients use portions of used cards 
to make new ones. By stringing the 
cards together on a cord, attractive 
room decorations can also be made. The 
uses are varied and limited only by 
one’s imagination. This year, if you’d 
like to savor the pleasure of your cards 
a little longer, try my calendar idea. 
It’s a happy pastime, and your friends 
will be glad you took it up. Most likely 
they will put the little calendars on 
writing desks or hang them on walls, 
and for 12 months of the year your 
hobby will be of service to your friends. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


If you wish to share your hobby interest 
with people in other lands, just drop THE 
HossyHorse Groom a note and he will list 
your name below—if you are a Rotarian or 
a Rotarian’s wife or child. All he asks is 
that you acknowledge correspondence which 
may result. 

Stamps: R. Barath (son of Rotarian—col- 
lects stamps), 8/O V. 8S. Rengarajan, 158, 8S. 
Masi St., Madurai, India. 

Stamps: W. H. Norman (wishes to pass 
along to lads in a State home stamps for 
their collections; will send Australian stamps 
in return), c/o Silbert, Sharp & Bishop Ltd., 
281 Rundle St. E., Adelaide, Australia. 

Rock wha And Cutting, Polishing: A. 
C. Olson (collects, cuts, and polishes rocks), 
496 Main St., Placerville, Calif., U.S.A 

Model Ratlroading: James L. Claypool! 
(son of Rotarian—will exchange passes and 
photos of old steam trains), 7629 W. Rascher 
Ave., Chicago 31, IIl., 

Stamps: Mrs. C. A Tharp (wife of Rotar- 
ian — collects stamps; interested in corre- 
sponding with collectors in Ghana, Indonesia, 
Vietnam, Surinam, Curacao), 126 Cortez Rd., 
West Palm Beach, Fla.,’U.S.A. 

Stamps: Edson G. Waterhouse (collects 
stamps; will trade with Rotarians, particu- 
larly outside U.S A.), 92 Mount Auburn St., 
Watertown 72, Mass., U.S.A. 

Disney and Duck Comic Books: David 
Wright (14-year-old son of Rotarian—wishes 
to exchange Walt Disney and Donald Duck 
comic books with other collectors), 4 Lan- 
caster St., Auburn, Mass., U.S.A. 

‘Ham Radio: Craig Lukeman (17-year-old 
son of Rotarian — wishes to communicate 
with others interested in D-Xing), 30 Somer- 
ville St., Dunedin. New Zealand. 

Stamps: David Spencer (son of Rotarian— 
collects stamps; will exchange New Zealand 
stamps for those of other countries), 70 Here- 
taunga St., Palmerston North, New Zealand. 

Picture or Jewelled Buttons: Mrs. Fred 
W. Mclliroy (collects old picture or jewelled 
buttons; will exchange Philippine coin for 
buttons of that type), 502 Reed St., Port 
Townsend, Wash’, U.S.A. 

Stamps: Kulwant Singh (19-year-old son 
of Rotarian — interested in mint and used 
stamps of U.S.A... South America, British 
colonies), 635, Harnami Shah St., Dhab Vasti 
Ram, Amritsar, India. 

Letterheads: Mrs. W. T. Gambill (collects 
letterheads and matching envelopes of insti- 
tutions), Box 103, Stamford, Tex., U.S.A. 

Stamps: S. Chatterjie (has collection of 
Burmese stamps which he will share with 
young people requesting them; will also sup- 


Turning greeting cards into calendars 
is a year-end hobby for Rotarian Stur- 
mer, shown with some of his color- 
ful creations as 1958 draws to a close. 
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4nd still the Rotary commemorative stamps make news! During the recently ended 
Brussels Fair, the Rotary-on-Stamps Unit of the American Topical Association ar- 
ranged to have this special cover with the Belgian stamps sent to all its members. 


picture postcards of Burma), 346, Dal- 
, Rangoon, Burma 

Mrs. F. Reginald Wade (wife of 
collects dolls in native costume; 
Box 30, Lioydminster, Sask., 


ply 
housie St 

Dolls: 
Rotarian— 
will exchange), 
Canada 

Stamps: Harry B. New (would like to ez- 
change plate number blocks on Champion 
of Liberty Series, especially 8-cent Magsay- 
say; needs UR 25808-25771; has surplus o 
some other numbers; also interested in Boli- 
var and Kossuth blocks), P. O. Box 1428, 
Dothan, Ala., U.S.A 

Match Covers: Mrs. Roy Smid (daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—collects new match covers 
with city and State printed on cover; will 
exchange), 6900 W. 29th Pl., Berwyn, IIL, 
U.S.A 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

Roslyn Bernick (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends outside Can- 
ada, preferably in U.S.A.; interests include 
Girl Guides, piano, collecting matchbook cov- 
ers and scenic pictures), 64 Newton St., Bar- 
rie, Ont., Canada, 

Jane Hills (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires English-speaking pen friends 
aged 13-15 in U.S.A., Canada, The Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, 
Italy; likes sports, swimming, dancing, pop- 
ular music, stamp collecting), 67A Gordon 
Ave., Hamilton, Newcastle, Australia. 

Shirley Lal (19-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires English-speaking pen friends 
aged 20-24 in America and Europe; likes 
sports, dancing, music), 81 Sand- 
with Rd., Rangoon, Burma 

Kathy Raymond (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—inte vested in books, stamps, Girl 
Scouts, collecting glass animals, sewing), 
Route 1, Ramona, Calif., U.S.A. 

Hasanat Ahmed (son of Rotarian—wishes 
correspondents in U.S.A. and United King- 
dom, interests include politics, fine art, jour- 
nalism literature, exchanging books), tal 
Mclagan Rd., The Mall, Lahore, West Pak- 
istan 

Gail Little (9-year-old 
ian—interested in 
music, Skating), 84 
Ont., Canada 
Bunny Larson 


novets 


daughter of Rotar- 
swimming, wild. flowers, 
popular John St., Wes- 
ton 
(11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — wants pen pals aged 10-12 in 
Vexico, Europe, Japan, especially Norway; 
likes music, cooking, sewing, photography, 
Girl Scouting), 711 W Wilton, Norton, 
Kans U.S 

Patricia 
Rotarian — 
photography, 
Dunedin, New 

Diane McD 
of Rotarian — wishes to 
boys or girls the same age in France or 
Germany; interests are sports, films, pop- 
music), 33 Wambat St., Forbes, Aus- 


J alsh (15-year-old 
enjoys 
music) 
Zealand 
Smith (13-year-old daughter 
correspond with 


daughter of 
swimming, tramping, 
108 Cannington tau., 


ular 
tralla 

Winnie L 
of Rotarian — wishes 
The Philippines; 
lecting stamps), General P 
The Philippines 

Pat L. Salazar (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends aged 10-15; 
likes piano and stamp and postcard collect- 


’ 


Salazar (17-year-old daughter 
pen friends outside 
interested in piano, col- 
Santos, Cotabato, 
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ing), General P. Santos, Cotabato, The Phil- 
ippines. 

Elizabeth Kohlhoff (16-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—desires English- or French- 
speaking pen pals outside Australia; col- 
lects stamps and postcards; enjoys music, 
art, handwork; interested in learning about 
people of other lands and their customs), 
140 Hope St., Bathurst, Australia. 

Meryl Kohlhoff (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
English-speaking pen friends her age out- 
side Australia; collects stamps and post- 
cards; is interested in music and art), 140 
Hope St., Bathurst, Australia. 

Gerald Lynn Garner (15-year-old son of 
Rotarian—would like boy pen pal aged 15- 
17; interested in stamps, postcards, first-day 
covers, envelope cut squares, books, photog- 
raphy, hit records and chess), 206 E. Eight 
St., Caruthersville, Mo., U.S.A. 

Sidney Sue Bundy (11-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes pen friends aged 9-11 
in Japan, Switzerland, China, The Philip- 
pines; collects dolls from different coun- 
tries; enjoys music and sports,) 501 W. Nar- 
roway, Benton, Ark., U.S.A. 

Valerie Winship (10- year- old daughter of 
Rotarian de ty s English-speaking pen 
friends outside U.S.A., particularly in Scot- 
~ and Ireland), Dawes Ave., Clinton, 


(9-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with girls 
aged 8-10 in the U.S.A.; collects rocks and 
dolls), 711 W. Wilton, Norton, Kans., U.S.A. 

Sharyn Kallsnick (/1-year- -old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals aged 11-12; 
enjoys Girl Scouting, swimming, ballet, 
church choir, art, piano, drama, cooking), 
2 Fern St., Hot Springs, Ark., U.S.A. 

Sylvia Oscherwitz (12 2 year- -old daughter 
of Rotarian—collects stamps), 1122 N. 11th, 
Duncan, Okla., U.S.A 

Patty Regan (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian — enjoys stamp collecting, sewing, 
piano and clarinet playing, swimming, Girl 
Scouting), 273 Long Hill Rd., Wallingford, 
Conn., U.S.A. 

Bella Tiu (13-year-old daughter of Rotar 
ian—would like English-speaking pen pals 
collects stamps, coins, postcards, dolls; en- 
joys piano), St. Paul's College, Tacloban, 
The Philippines 

Anne Horley 
tarian — would like 


Ann Larson 


(13-year-old daughter of Ro 
English-speaking pen 
friend own age in Union of South Africa; 
interests include swimming, piano playing 
stamp collecting), 72 York St., Sale, Aus 
tralia 

Marcia Hartrick (17-year-old daughter oj 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
English-speaking pen pals; interests include 
swimming, music photography, journal 
ism), Boggs Ave., R. D. 3, Coraopolis, Pa., 
1S 


Pat Davidson (12-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—interested in water and land sports, 
canoeing, sailing), 265 Elizabeth St., Chat 
ham, Ont., Canada 

Nicole Brunsman (daughter of Rotarian 
—would like pen pals aged 13-14 in Swit- 
zerland, The Netherlands, Ireland; likes to 
swim, dance, fish, horseback ride, collect 
postcards), 220 S. Pennsylvania, Belleville, 
Ill., U.S.A 

—THe HossyHorse Groom 


Finest Construction, 
Workmanship, Finish. 
Choice of many Top 
Materials and Colors. 
Write For Folder 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


FREE iliustrated brochure 
hows hundreds of original 
fGeas tor re. sasonably-priced sold 

1) — namep . 
bronze plaques 


awards, testimonials 
rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write oor aus 
Brochure A. 


For vooky 1 a 
cup ideas, ask for 
Brochure 8. 


St., New York 11 





Prints & lilustrates Postal Cards 
Learn how businesses are now boosting sales in 
spite of diti with ad “ 

on government 
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ostals with amazing ne 

patented —_ ASTER. Guarnater’ five 

ears. rice—sold direct, SEND NAME 

or FREE illustrated book of money - making 
ideas and complete unique advertising plans 
Send your name today to CARDMAS co.,t 

1020 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 41, Chicage 40, tl. 


Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 


Invites action 

Handles, 
Distributes 
one plece, 
Khrown, Gray. Lat 
ter sige $7.50. Legal size 
$9.50, at stationer, or write for 
folder of complete line 


CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 18D, Minn, 
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ROTARY CONVENTION 


Open Rotarians 
and 
HAWAII « 
MANILA « 
BANGKOK «+ 


Saves time 
Clears your desk 
Classifies 
Welded in 


Sorta 
work 
Olive Green 


26th 
Year 


only to 
their wives 

JAPAN «+ WONG KONG 
SINGAPORE + BALI 
INDIA 6+ )«6KASHMIR 

CEYLON + HOLY LAND «+ GREECE 
Depart March 31 ~ Arrive New York June 6 


Escorted by GENE and VERA CONKLIN 
Well Known World Travelers 


69 Days by Air $3298 
“For the Young of All Ages” 
TA 


545 Sth Ave., New York 17 
wono teaver. inc. Dept. R MU 2-6544 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
The following is a favorite of Mrs 
W. T. Wetherell, wife of a Bell- 
ingham, Washington, Rotarian. 


ickens on 
Smith 


Deciding to raise c} 
her suburban acreage, ).°s 
placed some eggs under a hen, 
then asked a neighbor how long 
before she could expect them to 
hatch. “I believe,” said the neigh- 
bor, “that the rule is 21 days for 
chickens and 23 for ducks.” 

Later the neighbor inquired as 
to what luck she'd had. “Oh,” 
said Mrs. Smith, “when they 
didn’t hatch on the 21st day, I 
just sold them to the grocer. I 
didn’t want ducks.” 











On Thinking It Over 

I'd gladly swap all outer space 

From downtown to the 

For a smaller, inner parking place 
Saturday afternoon. 

— MARGARET EVELYN SINGLETON 


Word Race 
Mix the word with the letter 
indicated to find the word defined: 
Race and h...to stretch out the 
hand. 
Race and k...a sharp squeaking 
sound, 
Race and s...to frighten 
Race and n...large wading bird. 
Race and t.. container. 
Race and v...to desire greatly. 
Race and m...rich part of 
Race and p. fabric 
9. Race and b. 
10. Race and z.. 


This quiz was submitted by 
liams, of St. Clair Shores, 


moon 


“race” 


wooden 


milk. 
a dre 

a prop 
to make insane 


Isabel Wil 
Michigan 


John Doe’s Hand 

John Doe was dealt a hand consisting 
of four aces, three jack 
nine, and four tens. For 
of the might have 
That would be a tenace. 

1, One ace was a chum Another 
ace was a crowd of grown boys. 3. An- 
other ace was the sun. 4. Another ace 
was grave. 5. One jack kind of 
footwear. 6. Anothe1 ebony in 
shade, 7. Another jack was a tab. 8 
The king was a girl's nickname. 9. The 
nine was a boy’s nickname. 10. One ten 
was a tap, as on the back. 11. Another 
ten was “to spoil.” 12. Another ten wa 
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, one king, one 
instance, one 
digit 


aces been a 


wa a 


jack wa 


a kind of shoe. 13. Another ten was a 
set of tools. 


This quiz was submitted by Helen Petti- 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column. 


“Just look at this expense account!” 
roared the sales manager. “How is it 
humanly possible for you to spend $11 
for food in one day in Podunk, Massa- 
chusetts?” 

“Easy,” answered the salesman. “Skip 
breakfast.’’—Service, Port ARTHUR, 
TEXAS, 


A young father we know is very 
much concerned to know exactly what 
his small daughter’s first-grade teacher 
is thinking of him. He had to borrow a 
dollar from the youngster to pay the 
newsboy who didn’t have change for the 
$10 bill he proffered. The next morning, 
after she had gone to school, he became 
worried for fear that it was her lunch 
money that she had given him, and had 
forgotten to ask for more. So Dad hur- 
ried to the school and requested to see 
his daughter. “Do you have any mon- 
ey?” he asked. “Yes, I have,” she replied 
in a loud voice, “but I can’t give you 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 


month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

* * 

This month's winner comes from F. B. 
Linfoot, a Geneseo, New York, Rotarian. 
Closing date for last lines to complete it: 
March 15. The “ten best" entries will re- 
ceive $2. 


HERMIT HAVEN 
In a hut on the shore by the sea 
Lived a hermit, alone and quite free, 
Till one day he spied, 
Coming in on the tide, 


FRANK STATEMENT 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for September: 
There was a young fellow named Frank 
Who went for a swim in a tank; 
The water was cold, 
But Frank was quite bold, 


Printed in U.8.A.—W., F. Hall Printing Co 


any more—I gave you all I could spare 
last night.”"—Indianitems, INDIANOLA, 
Iowa. 


A terribly jealous woman used to sub- 
mit her husband to a regular inspection 
every evening. The slightest hair dis- 
covered on his coat would lead to the 
most frightful of scenes. 

One night finding nothing at all, she 
burst into tears and wept, “Even bald 
women, now!”—Weekly Rotary Letter, 
Rome, New York. 


A San Antonio newspaper featured 
this ad in its classified columns recent- 
ly: “Wanted, big executive, from 22 to 
80. To sit with feet on desk from 10 to 
4:30 and watch other people work. Must 
be willing to play golf every afternoon. 
Salary to start: $500 a week. We don’t 
have this job open, you understand. We 
just thought we’d like to see in print 
what everybody is applying for.”—The 
Cog, CHATSWORTH, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


If you want a place in the sun, you 
have to expect some blisters.—The Ro- 
tator, MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN. 


The Party’s Just Begun 
The dinner’s through, we're amply fed, 
And it’s late, my mate confides. 
We rise to leave but hear instead, 
“Would you like to see our slides?” 
—Mrs. JAMES P. MARTIN 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Here are the “ten best" last lines: 


And X marks the spot where he sank. 
(Herbert Widgery, member of the 
Rotary Club of Hereford, England.) 
And that was his last foolish prank. 
Lee Davis, member of the Rotary 
lub of Fort Collins, Colorado.) 


Soon bubbles came up where he sank. 
(Mrs. W. L. Durant, wife of a Brock- 
ville, Ontario, Canada, Rotarian.) 


One dip; he went back fo the bank. 
(Wendy Millar, granddaughter of 
a Cleveland, hio, Rotarian.) 
Till his swimming trunks froze and he sank. 
(Susan Ford, daughter of a 
Terang, Australia, Rotarian.) 
Before he got stiff as a plank. 
Mrs. Roy Kidd, wife of an Eliza- 
beth City, North Carolina, Rotarian.) 
He jumped in—and immediately sank! 
(Mrs. W. George Rutherford, wife of a 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, Rotarian.) 
And they still haven't thawed out the crank. 
Prewer L. Kayton, member of the 
otary Club of Savannah, Georgia.) 
The story is finished: Frank sank. 
Mrs. Mark Shine, wife of a 
Ybor City, Florida, Rotarian.) 
His widow mourned long on the bank. 
(Laird Hayes, son of a Santa 
Barbara, California, Rotarian.) 
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For those to whom you are 
already giving a gift sub- 
scription to Revista Rotaria. 
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This elegant and practical 

binder is ideal for keeping in 

the club’s secretariat and to 

make the last twelve issues of Pri ® hte 
REVISTA ROTARIA available wee CS Sena 
to the members. $4.50 (in U.S. A.) 


Strong, durable, of simple $5.00 (in other countries) 
construction, bound in dark 

blue cloth, it has the emblem 

of Rotary and the name of the 

magazine stamped in gold and makes it possible to keep in a convenient way 

and in order, twelve issues of our publication which can be taken out easily at 

the end of the year in order to use again the binder the following year. 
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It is a wonderful gift for the public libraries and schools who receive gratis sub- 
scriptions to REVISTA ROTARIA and would not be out of place in the home 


of any Rotarian 


send your orders ~~ «_-REVISTA ROTARIA 


1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 
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“We have used The Rotarian 
consistently for twenty-five 
years with good results.” 


wm Shag # Vola 


PRESIDENT OF NAHIGIAN BROTHERS, INC. 
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celebration selling 


announcing... OUR NEW LOCATION 
with EXTRAORDINARY VALUES 


in our world famed collection of... 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Thousands to choose from... new oriental 


Oe te Ee ee ee ae i te ad 


imports, rare antiques and semi-antiques 


Here are some typical examples 


Re pe | 


ORDER ON APPROVAL We hip your choice fe 

inspect without obligat Select { t te - 

am rug and « ors you ce 3 g wit curate room Measyrements 

WRITE! WIRE! or CALL 

NAHIGIAN BROTHERS, INC. + 121 S. WABASH AVE. 
Chicago 3, Illinois + FRanklin 2-8800 
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A half-column advertisement for The Rotarian prepared od ees ed by KR. L. David 
& Company, Chicago, Illinois, advertising agency for Nahbigian Brothers. Inc. 


‘*For over one-third of our business 
life we have advertised consistently 
in The Rotarian with good results,” 
writes Mr. Nahigian. 


‘*The immediate and impressive re- 
sults obtained from our first ads 
were a pleasant surprise, and we 
have since watched the steady 
growth in their effectiveness. Very 
substantial sales of modern and 
antique Oriental and Aubusson 
rugs, including many of the finest 
in our collection, as well as quality 
broadloom carpeting, can be traced 
directly to our use of The Rotarian. 
Certainly your audience is one that 
appreciated fine things for the 
home and has the means to ac- 
quire them.”’ 


This is typical of the comments from national advertisers who are using 
THE ROTARIAN—a timely, monthly magazine reaching ‘‘MEN-OF- 
ACTION” in business and civic affairs who buy and influence buying 
for their businesses, their communities, and their homes. When you 
advertise in THE ROTARIAN you make sure of reaching this concen- 
trated ‘“‘ACTION-AUDIENCE” who have what it takes to buy your 


product—today! 


For complete facts write: 


The ROTARIAN _ 


An International 


< 
COMMUNITY 


Magazine 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinols. 





